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Vol. XI. 


Chicago, February 1, 1884. No. 23 
UNE Y. | pens it has employed, “some of the best things it 
'publishes come from volunteer contributors.” 
cs on Tae bt. Semseoms, ' Love’s labor here as elsewhere may be the best. 
pai Commitin } EG ty | FE Betty sean } 
Gro. BaTcuEor, | Davip N. Urrer. The Critic and Good Literature, two excellent 


J. VILA BLAKE. 


a publications, have been joined in happy wedlock. 

Henceforth the twain will be one, realizing, we trust, 

The Colegrove Book Co., 130 Wabash Ave, Chicago. doe best alethente in eet. teak WoMMGy tas'ts 
$1.50 Per Annum, in Advance; Single Copies,7 Cents. |be commended, reducing quantity, increasing 


—_———— ——————— 
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Entered at b the Pp yst- Office, Chicago, as second-class matter. | quality. 
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CoOmrreaiw Ts. The Living Church concludes that Matthew 
EDITORIAL. — age Miho Uhr s ae Arnold’s “ Literature and Dogma” is an argument 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. against the supernatural religion so far as it has 
Numbered.—J. N. Spriaa. 
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Wait on the Lord.—J. Vita BLAKE. 
Brahmo Somaj.—Davip N. UTTER. 
Keshub Chunder Sen.—Joun TUNIS. : . = 

ents from Cynthia Elderblow’s J ournal. - - - 41T| 
The Social] Life of the Church..—Mrs M. BECKWITH. 
Dying in the Harness.—E. G. B. 


OUR UNITY PULPIT. 


Art and Christianity.—H. M. Simmons. - . - 479 | 


48s2,;organ of the Congregationalists, ,has recently 

~ treated itself to a new dress throughout, and is now, 

mal with one exception, the best looking exchange that 

186 | reaches our table, which exception is the incompar- 

488 | able Christian Register, which the Advance closely 
eas resembles in appearance. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. - 


THE STUDY TABLE. 
Oregon; The Surgeon’s Stories; The English _—_ Family. 


CONFERENCES. 

THE EXCHANGE TABLE. 
THE LITTLE UNITY. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ee 


NOTES. 


The Jewish Tribune thinks that the “ Coming | 
Man will goto church if the going church will | 
come to man.” 


The fifth centennial of Wycklif’s birthday, the 


478 | erable force. 
479 | 


473 | any force at all, and judging from the way it agi- 
475 | tates the editorial mind we infer that it has consid- 


The Advance, of this city, the well-managed 


Bishop Cheney has been compelled to take back 
the hard things he said concerning Dr. Scudder for 
the admission of Mozoomdar into his church, but 
the Philadelphia organ of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church still insists that the Brahmo Somaj is a pa- 
gan and not a Christian organization, in which 


greatest of the Reformers before the Reformation, | opinion the Somaj itself is firmly grounded. 


is to occur this year. 

The Sinilidastenibiait of last week hes. an editorial 
entitled “Is R. Heber Newton Insane?” If so, it 
is a kind of insanity rapidly on the increase and to 
be heartily encour me 


ee — 


Mrs. Anna B. Pratt, of Concord, one of the “‘Lit- 
tle Women,” presented, in connection with other 


amateurs, a dramatic performance entitled “ The 


Higher Education of Women,” at a suffrage sociable 
recently, in Boston. 


The Advance is forced to confess that after all 
the provisions it has made and the many excellent 


A faithful Baptist brother in Pennsylvania re- 
cently characterized a library building as the 
“sepulchre of hell” because theatrical performances 
had been given init. Unconsciously this figure 
may indicate theological progress even among the 
stalwarts, for a dead hell is better than the lively 
place the older theologians were wont to picture. 


Matthew Arnold is evidently not up in the “ Re- 
vised Version,” as he confidently and complacently 
quotes as New Testament, the stronghold of Cal- 
vinism, “For many be called, but fewchosen.” If 
he turns to the 16th verse of chapter xxvi. of 
Matthew, Revised Version, he will find that this is 
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UNITY. 


one of the “remnants” that belong to the other 
side of the question. It is, in short, a “remnant” 
of Damnation, not of Salvation. 


M. J. Lowenstein, in recently assuming the busi- 
ness management of the Jewish Tribune, the organ 
of reformed Judaism in St. Louis, states an obliga- 
tion as binding upon a radical Gentile as upon a 
liberal Jew: 


It is no less the duty of every true Israelite to assist a Jewish paper 
worthy of his support, than it is for him to become a member of some 
congregation. 


Joseph Cook informs us through the Indepen- 
dent, that “on no one born in India did I build 
more expectation, than on Chunder Sen as to the 
future of reform among the educated circles of Hin- 
doostan.” The death of Sen is a blow to India, but 


possibly it was a greater shock to Joseph Cook. 


India will survive, and we hope that Joseph Cook 
will. 


A recent number of the Universalist publishes, 
in full, Mr. Gannett’s sermon on “Wrestling and 
Blessing,” a sermon that is now printed for free 
distribution, as a tract, by the American Unitarian 
Association. It is a sermon that is never printed 
too often and one which will not become obsolete as 


long as men and women struggle, grow weary and 
become discouraged. 


Of the many critics who have had something to 
say of Matthew Arnold recently, perhaps not one 
has shown the penetrating and delicate apprecia- 
tion which we find in the essay on Arnold by Henry 
James, which has recently been reprinted. It is 
not strange if many of those who enjoy the artistic 
touch and peculiar insight of James most keenly, 


wish that he would devote more of his time to such 


The following sentences extracted from a private 
letter strike one of the high keys of spiritual life 
seldom reached; yet he who falls short of it misses 
the last grace of godliness. The soul that finds in 
the hard things of life the soil out of which blessed- 
ness grows, touches a piety so fundamental that no 
skepticism or materialism can disturb it: 


“ But I must,—and in the chemistry of Life ‘must’ becomes ‘ will,’ 
and ‘will’ grows into ‘ can,’ and ‘can’ into daring, and daring into lov- 
ing todo. Asin the material wofld (so-called) the solid rock climbs to 
the beauty and sweetness of the rose, so may the hard things in life be 
the soil in which not joy, not gladness, but culturing blessedness shall 
have its root. But O, the difference that death makes with life!’ 


We are glad to record the cordial reception the 
Current, our new Chicago weekly, is receiving every- 


where, and that the high standard which the first 
number fixed for itself is more than maintained. If 
Mr. Wakeman can succeed in establishing on a per- 
manent footing such a weekly in Chicago without 
compromising, the independent and literary basis 
upon which it is established, he will do infinitely 
more for Chicago and the West, than if he had 
added another “palatial hotel,” built another tunnel 
under the river, or swelled its census a hundred 
thousand more. 


Weare glad to see that Edwin D. Mead, the earn- 
est minister and missionary out of the pulpit, who 
is just now doing such good work in the interests 
of a culture that is deyout and a devotion that is 
cultivated, is preparing for the press a volume upon 
the “Religion of Lessing,” with translations from 
Strauss, Zeller and Jacobi and an introduction by 
himself. This will do much toward bringing about 
an appreciation of ‘Nathan the Wise,” one of the 
great undying classics of religious toleration which 
has waited a hundred years for that just recog- 
nition which we believe theological prejudice has 
done much to deny it. 


The New Church Life says that the study of 
mythology is a great help to the New Church, and 
predicts that it may be built up “into a true and 
ennobling science of the New Church’”—that the 
use of cut bread at the Holy Supper is a “ gross 
disorder.” ‘Little squares signify loathsome 
pleasantnesses, while broken bread signifies celestial 
things.” It is also troubled because New Church 
people stuff the heads of their children with Santa 
Claus stories. This kind of New Church-ism seems 
to us to be rather old, and we can but hope that 
the magnifying into essentials things in themselves 
petty and harmless is becoming antique. 


Theology and geography have close connections 
in the juvenile mind. The story goes the round, of 
a teacher, smitten with the Realistic methods of the 
improved Normal Schools, who constructed an active 
voleano for her class, out of sand and a fusee, and 
then asked “What is this?’ The class hesitated, but 
finally a timid hand went up and the little girl said, 
“TI don’t know, but I think it is hell.” This re- 
minds us of the little daughter of one of our own 
ministers who asked her mother where heaven was, 
and receiving the unsatisfactory answer that she 
did not know, replied, “‘ Why, mamma, did you not 
study geography when you were a little girl ?” 
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The Universalist is the name of the successor of | °*t* of the Church. It will bind your members together, and open the 


: : : . | way for all good work. No other single agency can equal it. You can 
the Star and Covenant of this city. The paper is | render no better service to the Master or your neighbor than by put- 


changed in form to the larger and less convenient | “98 # religious paper into a family, 

quarto. It is admirably printed on handsome paper. , : an 

Editorially it reflects the same spirit and much of} ™t- Buskin, on resuming his lectures on Art at 
the same matter as the Leader published in Boston. Oxford this season, devoted his first lecture to 
In its last issue W. S. Crow, of the “Church of the Punch, and wood-cuts in general, in which with | 
Redeemer” of this city, says: “Ministers are the Ruskin-like exaggeration he said “no entirely beau- 
happiest men on earth; if not, themselves are to tiful representation is possible in a wood-cut.” 
blame. I call that lot on earth most fortunate | With more truthfulness he adds, “there is no limit 
which affords the largest association with refined to the mischief it can do.” “The popular voice,” 


intellects and pure hearts.” If the new paper can he says, “‘is strong in Punch, and the characteristic 
keep up this genial, hopeful spirit, it can do much type of British heroism is 


: : B aul : ‘John Bull guards his pudding.’ Is this the final outcome of King 
toward redeeming and spent the religi ous life Arthur and St. George, of Britannia and the British lion? And is it 
of the West. your pride or hope or pleasure that in this sacred island that has given 
| her lion hearts to Eastern tombs and her pilgrim fathers to Western 
. . “co : . 9 lands, that has wrapped the sea round her as a mantle and breathed 
The publication of the Shelley Memorials by | against her strong bosom the air of every wind, the children born to 
his daughter-1 in-law contains material that confirms | her in these latter days should have no loftier legend to write upon 
their shield than—‘ John Bull guards his pudding?’ It is owr fault, 
the sober, second thought concerning the religious and not the artist’s. I have often wondered what Mr. Tenniel might 
attitude of that shy, sensitive and immature genius. | have done for us if London had been as Venice or Florence or Siena. 
: 'hactate ° In my first course of lectures I called your attention to the picture of 
From these memorials the Christian Inf vs gleans the the Doge Mocenigo kneeling in prayer; and it is our fault more than 
following appreciative estimate of Jesus, found in | mr. Tenniel’s if he is forced to represent the heads of the Government 
et ee h a 1g 99 
the fre m entary notes for an essay on Christianity: dining at Greenwich rather than worshiping at St. Paul’s 


The Being who has influenced in the most remarkable manner the ? 
opinions and the fortunes of the human race is Jesus Christ. Atthis| Apropos to Matthew Arnold’s suggestive but not 
day his name is connected with the devotional aspirations of two hun- conclusive estimate of Emerson. there come to our 
dred millions of men. His extraordinary genius, the wide and rapid ’ 
effect of his unexampled doctrines, his invincible gentleness and be- | table some notes from a lecture on the same subject 
nignity, suggested a persuasion to hjs followers that he was something | T: . es, . 
divine. * . * His historians have left sufficiently clear indica. by C. D. B. Mills of 8) ica Sapo by ~~ — . flip- 
tions of the genuine character of Jesus Christ to rescue it forever | | pant critic. The lecture was first delivered toa 
from the imputations cast upon it. We discover that he is the enemy | 
of oppression and falsehood; that he is the advocate of equal justice; full house in Syr acuse and now forms one of his 
that he is neither disposed to sanction bloodshed nor deceit, under | most popular lectures on his annual tour through 
whatever pretences. We discover that he was a man of meek and the West. We hope many of our readers will have 
majestic demeanor, calm in danger; of natural and simple thoughts 
and habits; beloved to adoration by his adherents; unmoved, solemn, | an opportunity to hear it. Our Space is all too 


and severe. He opposed, with earnest eloquence, the panic fears and | hort for the extracts we would like to make: 
hateful superstitions which have enslaved mankind for ages. | 


| Emerson's books are widely read over the globe; some of them have 


O ees The Ad ] hes been translated into various European tongues; they are published and 
ar neig Or, € vance, Scarce y overstates much sought in Australia; they are studied and admired by native 


the truth in the following paragraph. It should be | minds in Hindoostan. 


* * * * * + * * 

“ Pz , 
a part of ev ery church’s and every pastor’s duty to He has enriched the ages, and as in future centuries there mayhap 
try to establish sympathetic relations between each | shall come souls more opulently dowered, attaining heights of vision 


, . ; oe : still beyond, utterance more melodious, wide-ranging and of trans- 
family in the parish and the activity and well-being porting power, I opine that these shall acknowledge him as progenitor, 
of their fellow-relizionists everywhere, and as things | gladly own that they too have kindled their fires at the flame of this 


oe : , pure ethereal genius. Nay more, more than genius, more than thought, 
now So; this is not possible without the help of the that soul-breath, that spirit of loyalty of doing, daring, sweet, unbro- 
religious paper. ‘The fact that the sermon is not as | ken trust and repose, crowned now with fadeless victory—that great 


et : . : character, massive, gentle, simple, sublime, flowing with the tender- 
fascinating reading as the story 18 nO argument to | ness and warmth of an angel’s love; standing also with the stability and 
prove that the sermon is not worth reading, and the | grandeur of the everlasting heavens, shall animate and arm, exerting 


re regenera , quickening power, co-extensive with the durati f 
paper containing the former needs to be commended | |, creep ‘és . eaeebe 
to the attention of the home oftener than the one 


containing the latter: A little girl at Brighton, Mass., recently died 


Your church organizations ought never to be considered as com- from over -study . In her delirium she was pathet- 
plete till there is a committee whose business it is to see that every ically struggling with her history lessons and 
family in the parish is supplied with a religious paper of some kind— - 4 F 
your Church paper if possible—but some religious paper by all means. musical exercises. It is doubtless true that the 
It will help the pastor every day inthe year. It will bring light and majority of our boys and girls, for all our. educa- 
joy to many who can be reached in no other way. It will strengthen 


allin a better life. It is the quickest way to aid at once all the inter- tional helps, suffer from stupidity, and die from 


-_——_ ——— 
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anything rather than over-study, but a single such 
instance as this ought to arouse us to a sense of 
the opposite danger. Of all the cruelties visited 
upon children these days there is nothing more 
cruel than the dragging of little child-brains and 


child-hearts prematurely into the problems, per- 
_ plexities and grown-up culture of society. In this | 


connection we can but speak of what seems to us a 
recent cruel exposure of delicate childhood in the 
publication of the popular holiday book entitled “A 
Little Girl among the Old Masters.” The publica- 
tion of such a book may have been a pleasure to the 


father, a profit to the publisher, and it certainly 


te 
ee 


has been achieved in the last ten years, except by 
the masters who were trained by the preceding 
decade. He says: 


This devouring devil of illustration is not confined to the magazines, 
but takes its way through all literature, corrupting whatever it touches. 
Writers of promise and ability are continually being drawn away and 
seduced by this demand for illustrations, giving their genius to the 
making of holiday books or something else which will catch the eye 
and sell readily. That authors will do this is to be expected, so long as 
publishers and public demand it. 


The editor in an editorial note of the same issue, 
after quoting a sentence from our own columns, 
discovers another cause for this lamentable state of 
things, as follows: 


** We look in vain,” says Unity, “ through the catalogues of 1883, for 


' 
was entertaining to the reader, but, to say the least, | a great thought-stirring, life-depicting story such as Dickens, Thack- 


, : eray and George Eliot were wont to give us in the days gone by.” 
it must have beén extremely dangerous to the child, | rt is just possible that the great novelist of the future is only waiting 


spiritually, intellectually, and physically. Blessed | until the publishing houses shall deem the public satisfied with the 


é | supply of “Gems of English Poetry,’’ ‘‘Half Hours with Authors of 
be the babies! Let them preserve their babyhood | tne Elizabethan Period,” “Selections from the Ballads of the Bards of 


, , ; ' a @ r20n.?? . 
as long as possible. When children “ put away | Boston, Cullings from Tennyson,” and ot&er compilations suitable 
for perusal between times, and warranted to afford much quotable 
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childish things,” then, alas, they cease to be chil- | 
dren and become men and women, quite independ- | 


ently of years. 


-_—- 


The Literary News, for January, has an eight-_ 
page supplement entitled “Literature for the. 
Young,” intended also for librarians, Sunday-school 
superintendents, teachers and parents. The first 
four pages are given to wise warnings and counsels 


material. 


Since our last, the editorial mind has been re- 
galed with three days of Boston, and has returned 
with the impression that it is a city with finer 
buildings, more solid men and sensible women, 
more solidified and stratified wealth, and a higher 
and more intense kind of institutional life than any 
other city in America; and to those permitted by 


' , . | circumstances and conscience to accept the privi- 
concerning Sunday-school libraries, ete. Thie | : ene. P 


wisest wit in it all is the opening sentence in an 
article by Edward Everett Hale entitled “ Home 
Books:”’ “As we live now it should be our object 
to wean young people from children’s books and to 
teach them to feed themselves from the stores of 
general literature.” In turning over these pages we 
are reassured in our distrust of the Sunday-school 
library. We are persuaded that it produces more 
mental inanity than mental activity as it now stands. 
We wish we could rid ourselves of it entirely; then 
we could establish parish or public libraries to 
which the child might be taught, early, to go with 
father and mother for its reading material, at a time 
and under circumstances and influences quite dis- 
tinct from the Sunday-school. Such a divorce 
would greatly enhance the dignity and significance 
of both Sunday-school and library. What God has 
not joined together let man put asunder. 


George W. Cooke, in an eminently sensible article 
in the Current of the 26th ult., entitled “ Litera. 
ture and Illustrations,” calls attention to the fact, 
that with the growth of illustrated magazines of 
America, there are signs of a decline of literary 
standards. In poetry and criticism, nothing noble 


lege, it seems to be about the best city to live in 
in the world. Business and not pleasure was our 
errand, and much of our time was spent in consul- 
tation with the directors of the A. U. A., in which 
capacity we were summoned thither. But in addi- 
tion to the satisfaction of helping to appropriate 
some $9,000 or more to our various missionary in- 
terests in the West, from the treasury of that or- 
ganization, there was a large amonnt of pleasure 
thrown in. We heard Phillips Brooks, Brooke Her- 
ford and Rufus Ellis, all at one meeting, held in 
the interests of the “ Law and Order League” of 
Boston, on Sunday evening, and they talked about 
whisky rings, gambling dens and kindred themes, 
just as if they lived in Chicago. We had the ex- 
ceptional sensation of preaching on Meeting-House 
Hill in Dorchester, in the pulpit of the young West- 
erner, C. R. Eliot, where there are two hundred 
and fifty years of recorded history under one’s feet; 
and enjoyed the hospitalities of the cozy home of 
Editor Barrows, of the Register, who has a sky- 
parlor for a study that looks out on the sea and all 
the country round about, that is quite out of pro- 
portion to the usual merits of a poor parson. So 
overcome were we with this luxury that not until the 


aie 
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last moment did brother Barrows confess that in ad- 
dition to all this, he rejoiced in the possession of a 
horse, and the hope of heaven. We had a stimulat- 
ing touch of Geo. H. Ellis, our secular prophet, and 
his model institution, that in fifteen years has grown 
from the dimensions of an errand boy to one of the 
finest printing establishments in Boston, with its 
one hundred compositors, and eleven cylinder 
presses, with any number of smaller ones, most of | 
which are under the direction of his two women | 
lieutenants, who direct a force that is largely COM-| wWait onthe Lord! Be of good courage and He shall strengthen thy 
posed of women. We dined with Assistant Secre- | Beart. Walt, Tsay, onthe Lord. Psalm xxvii. 14. 

tary Fox and amicably shook hands over the now | pig eee ee nary watery 

dead Year-Book issue. We spent a night saad oe ae 

Secretary Reynolds, walked the classic but slippery | To soul’s praying, 

streets of Concord with him, lunched with the famous “Ora, 

* Social Circle of Concord,” learned the mysteries of 
flip and loggerhead, that in days of yore cheered 
the same Social Cirele, attended the Middlesex 
Conference, a conference that came after breakfast | 
and went home to supper, and still outnumbered a | 
Western conference that is gathered from Buffalo 
to Denver. We still live and are ready to be en- 
couraged by a large increase of the Unity subscrip- 
tion list by the beginning of our next volume on> 
the first of March. | 


Register and pass, ‘ 
Mind regards them, proud in knowing, 
Knowing yet, alas, 
Numberless each circling moment, 
Far beyond our ken 
Leaves its registered endowment 
To the lives of men. 


ee eee eee ee — 


WAIT ON THE LORD. 


J. VILA BLAKE, 


Et iterum ora: 
Veniet hora 
VYua tibi dabitur.” 


I hear a Master’s speech 
The same faith teach— 
A Master dear to heart, 
Standing far apart, 
So great, so high above, 
And yet with lowly men 
Living, in toil and pain, 
In meekness and in love. 
He saith, “Ask, it shall be given: 
Seek, ye shall find in heaven; 
Knock, it shall opened be.” 
But not so sweet to know 
: The Master’s lips have spoken thus or so, 
NUMBERED. | As my soul leaps to see 
aie | He speaketh like to all the holy men: 

J. N. SPRIGG. : And softly comes again, 
| Like an echo in my ear, 
See you yonder, rising, setting, The song of Hebrew seer, 

Sun and stars and moon; | “Ora, 

See you yonder ripe fruit falling, Et iterum ora; 


Gontributed Mrticles. 


Yonder golden June;— 

Oount you well in flowing numbers, 
Count you ever these? 

Walk you in the silent forest, 
Count you all the trees? 


Years, they sweep in flights of moments, 
Through the sky of time, 

Each supplies its own bestowment 
On the age sublime; 

Know you well each moment passing, 
Melting out of view, 

Back where present warmly pressing 
Dries each memory dew? . 


Life springs briskly, throbbing, throbbing, 
Pulse of heart and brain, 

Merry laughter, weary sobbing 
Follow strain on strain. 

Day by day the moments going 


; 
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Veniet hora 
Qua tibi dabitur.” 


O when the soul is faint, 
When visions die, 
When life is wrecked upon complaint, 
And scattered lie 
Hope’s arrows—years long, 
With purpose strong, 
Kept bound within one sheaf— 
When pain and loss and grief 
Prey on us, ° 
When thought and doubt and love 
Weigh on us, 
Then hear, all sounds above, 
“Ora, 
Et iterum ora; | 
Veniet hora 
Qua tibi dabitur.” 

—The Christian Register, 1879. 


UNITY. 


BRAHMO SOMAJ*, 


DAVID N. UTTER. 


Brahmo Somaj may be freely translated as The- 
istic Church or Church of God, Somaj meaning 
assembly or society, and Brahmo being an adjec- 
tive derived from the divine name Brahm, and 
means pertaining to God. 

This theistic society was organized in the 
year 1830 by Ram Mohun Roy, a Hindoo of 
the Brahmin caste, who, fifty years ago, was 
making just such an impression in England as 
Chunder Sen made in 1870, or as Mozoomdar has 
been making in America recently. So far as known 
to me Ram Mohun Roy was the first Hindoo who 
brought Englishmen, or the modern world any- 
where, to a realization of the native strength and 
greatness that, though slumbering, still exists in 


| 


| 


type of piety 


But his enthusiasm was of a mild kind. The 
that he tried to cultivate, was 
of the meditative or contemplative order, and 


he did not hold long all who were attached to the 


movement. The first schism was the departure of 
the protestants, the critics, who undervalued Ta- 
gore’s piety and saw that the Vedas were after all 
but human books. They went out taking the name 
of the progressives, or Theists, of India, and are a 
numerous and influential body to-day. Their 
authority is not any book but the book of nature, 
and truth is taught by intuition. They may be 
called the Parkerites of the Somaj, as the writings 
of Theodore Parker and Emerson influenced largely 
their movement. 

The older branch, the mother church under 
Tagore, who is still living, continues to exist, and 
no doubt to do good, as it is a reformed Brahmin- 
ism, and a simple, pure worship of one God. But 


this remnant of old Aryan stock, progenitors of the |in 1860, under Chunder Sen, it suffered another 
modern world. He was truly a great man, and|schism. Chunder Sen and the young men with 


the history of this movement toward pure theism 
begins in him. He was born in 1780; and died in 
1833, in England. 

Under its founder, Ram Mohun Roy, the Somaj 
movement meant, chiefly, two things: first, a protest 
against the existing Brahmanism, as full ofidolatry 
and superstition; and second, a plea for reform by 
returning to Brahmanism in its ancient purity. But 
we must not forget the fact that this great Hindu, 
Brahmin though he was to the day of his death, 
was, in his youth, greatly influenced by Christian- 
ity. His first book was a recension of the Gospels, 
entitled ‘““The Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace 
and Happiness.” It was the Gospel of Jesus newly 
told, with all the miracle stories left out, as unim- 
portant and hard to believe. But this was long 
before he organized the Somaj, and, as the work 
was probably a failure, in his estimation, the expe- 
rience he gained in publishing it may have had 
some influence in making the basis of the Brahmo 
Somaj less Christian than his own mind was. 

The experience may have shown him that his 
Hindu countrymen would receive nothing that had 
the name of Christ in it in any shape or form. 
However this may be, the Brahmo Somaj was 
founded upon the Vedas, the sacred writings of the 
Brahmins. For the first eight years of its life the 
society did not grow much, did not do much, had 
not much real life or character about it. There 
was a meeting place in Calcutta where was contin- 
ued some form of liberal meetings and simple wor- 
ship of God, and sermons against idolatry. But 
in 1841 arose an enthusiast for the scriptures (the 
Vedas), especiallg the Upanishads, the contempla- 
tive, nature-worshiping hymns, in the person of 
Davendra Nath Tagore, who became the head of 
the church. 


— 


*A correspondent has written asking us to give in UNiry some 
account of the Brahmo Somaj and the theistic movement in India, and 
at our request Mr. Utter has kindly prepared this article, which con- 
tains the substance of a lecture recently delivered by him before the 
Church of the Messiah, Chicago. This, in connection with the article 
on Chunder Sen by Prof. Tunis of the Meadville es School, 
will convey the information desired.—EpITor. 


rose up and cried “ Christ and reform.” 


him, who at that time withdrew from the original 
Brahmo Somaj, did so for two reasons. First, the 
Somaj would not tolerate any mention of or adini- 
ration of Christ, and having read his story in the 
gospels, these young men were thrilled with the 
beauty of his character and the purity of his teach- 
ings, and felt that it was being untrue to themselves 
and all that was best within them not to say so 
openly. Yet they could not confess him or their 
faith in him in the way that the missionaries set 
forth, since they did not see that he was the super- 
natural Son of God, but only the Son of God be- 
cause he was the son of man. Their view was 
exactly the Unitarian view, only they were passion- 
ately in love with the conception of him that they 
had found—with them it was no “pale negation ” 
but a truth, and 4 man in which there was life and 
light for India, and for the world. Our apostle—. 
Mozoomdar— was one of these young men who 
followed Chunder Sen out of the old Somaj at this 
time. ‘There was a second reason. It was that the 
contemplative piety of Davendra Nath Tagore and 
his followers seemed like sleep while the house was 
burning. The world in sin and sorrow and shame, 
India, their beloved India, down-trodden and help- 
less, not only under the feet of the English, but its 
people slaves to passion, custom, and superstition, 
woman doubly a slave in her seclusion and ignor- 
ance, the caste system, like iron bands, in which all 
were bound, galling their flesh, and producing inde- 
scribable sores upon the social body. All this, and 
the Brahmos lifting not a hand, but sitting in rapt 
contemplation of the goodness of God. Sen, Mo- 
zoomdar and the others, I know not how many, 
They had 
a strong and zealous following, though it was not 
large, for the name of Christ was a heavy load to 
carry. But they held fast their faith and worked 
in earnest at their reforms, and grew somewhat, but 
their influence was greater than their gain in num- 
bers. Still, gain in influence is finally gain in 
numbers also, and Mr. Sen’s branch of the Somaj 
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seemed, in 1878, to Englishmen, the most impor- | Buddhists severs his connection with the Christian 


tant of any, having more of the true religious | church. 


It is true that this has always been the 


spirit that is not wholly taken up in worship, but | way men have thought and acted, but is it neces. 


watches and works as well as prays. But in that 
year came an event through which Mr. Sen lost 


many friends, and which produced another rupture 
in his church. I refer tothe too youthful marriage | 
of his daughter. One of the reforms for which he | 
had all along been working was the abolition of 


child-marriages—one of the greatest of the social 
evils of India. His enemies charge that as soon as | 
he had an opportunity to marry his daughter to a 
prince he forsook his principles and made the alli- 
ance. It is certain that the marriage took place, 
and that many Brahmos all over India thought Mr. 
Sen did wrong, and that there was a large secession | 
from his branch of the church on that account. 
The truth seems to be that Chunder Sen was a man 
of independent mind, and broad and liberal views. 
In the matter of the marriage of his daughter, he 
did the thing that he thought right, though it was 
directly against the prejudices of his friends, and | 
gave the occasion for the charge that he was untrue 
to his principles. The so-called marriage was only 
a betrothal, and the young people did not live to- 
gether till of marriageable age. 

Mr. Sen’s breadth and independence is shown in 
many other ways. A little more than two years reels 
he unfurled the flag of the “new dispensation,” 
he e¢alled it, taking broader ground than has ever) 
been taken, so far as I know, by any religious’ 
teacher in the world. There have been eclecties be- | 
fore him who have said: “We will take some good | 
from each religion of the world, or we will adopt, 
the best things from each,” but M r. Sen yearned for | 
all the good in all religions. 

Dr. Seudder of this city has said that in his 
estimation Mr. Mozoomdar is a Christian, and as 
such he invited him into his pulpit. We hearing 
his sermons felt that he was surely a Christian. 

His book, * The Oriental Christ,” is not the book 
of a entic, but of a disciple, and of a zealous, ardefit 
disciple. Mr. Sen’s position and feeling was the 
same; he seemed, whenever he approached the sub- ' 
ject, to be thoroughly and sincerely Christian, at 
least in our sense of being a follower or disciple of 
the Master, imbued with His spirit and recognizing 
His authority i in religious matters. 

But how if it turns out that these men are Bud- 
dhists also? Mr. Mozoomdar read chiefly from the | 
Diiamapada, the teachings of Buddha, in his preach- | 
ing in Chicago, and he means to be a true Moham- | 
medan also, and he has never ceased to be a Brah- | 
man in faith. The great idea of the new dispensa- | | 
tion seems to be that those who come into it thereby | 
adopt all religions or join all the churches of the 
world. This, I say, is something broader than has 


been attempted before, and perhaps it is worthy of 
the name of “The New Dispensation.” 


cannot belong truly and really to all these different | 
churches at once. That if one becomes a Buddhist | 
he cannot remain a Christian; the act of joining the 


sary? Why should a convert to some new faith 
give up that in which he was born? There is no 
reason for his doing so unless there is something in 
the one creed that contradicts the principles of the 
other. The preachers and apostles of this new 
dispensation of the Brahmo Somaj believe that in 


their essential teachings all the great historic faiths 


of the world have been and are one; that when we 
reject all differences, eliminate all contradictory and 
inharmonious elements, we will yet have a creed 
which contains all the real truths of each one of the 
many religions of the world. 
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KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


JOHN TUNIS. 


A great bereavement has befallen the people of 
India in the death of the leader of the “ Brahmo 
Somaj,” or. as it may be freely translated, the 
Church of God. Very few among the millions that 


have lately joined in the anniversary praise of the 


dead Luther, were aware of the living protestant 
and the rising reformation, whose leader he was, in 
far away India. Yet the movement of the progres- 
sive Indians known as the Brahmo Somaj may be 
said to deserve even such an honorable comparison. 
The new theistic church of India, the death of 
whose late leader is greatly to be deplored, is 
wholly within the present century. The same is to 
be said of the tentative efforts of a previous move- 
ment, from which it is the direct outgrowth. The 
famous Hindu rajah, Ram Mohun Roy (born in 
1774), at a very early age became dissatisfied with 
the existing condition of religion in India and set 
himself to examine the various religious beliefs of 
those about him. The result of the examination 
carried him beyond the original intention and was 
attended by family displeasure. Although at first 
he held a dislike to the English race, this was over- 
come and he commenced the study of the language, 
literature and religion. The fruit of this study was 
given to the public in the curious work known as 
‘the “Precepts of Jesus.” Omitting all matters 


likely to offend his countrymen and all that would 


appear insignificant, as the miracles, he produced 
a running narrative and anthology without any 
mark or break, of the Four Gospels. The use of 
such private judgment brought him under the cen- 
sure of some of the resident missionaries. They 
criticised him in language that was untempered by 
any sense of charity or sympathy. Ram Mohun 
Roy replied in several “appeals to the Christian 
people.” Such ill-advised censure doubtless had 


The | much to do in precipitating the new religious move- 
thought arises immediately in your minds that one | ment. 


This was in 1820. In 1830, the rajah or- 
ganized a Hindu society that may be considered 
the foundation of the Brahmo Somaj. The object 
was announced as one for the “public meeting of 
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all sorts and descriptions of people without distinc- | but one true dispensation of the dealings of God 
tion, who shall behave and conduct themselves in with man. In one of his lectures he exclaimed, 
an orderly and sober, religious and devout manner, | “I have found the science of dispensation at last, 
for the worship and adoration of the eternal, un- | unity in multiplicity. All are but parts of one divine 
searchable, immutable Being who is theauthor and | scheme, whether Hindu or Christian, whether Mos. 
preserver of the universe.”” Very noteworthy, also, lem or Christian.” Therefore all the great religious 
were some of the conventions agreed upon. It was personalities of the world find place and worship. 
to worship the author of the universe that they | Jesus is addressed and worshiped in a manner 
formed their body, but “under no other name, | resembling the fashion of Methodism more than the 
designation or title peculiarly nsed for and appl'el dreamy East. 
to any particular being or beings by any man or set’ Minister Sen is of an apostolic nature: combin- 
of men whatever.” No graven image or picture ing in himself the true characteristics of a popular 
was to be admitted in the building; no animal was| religious reformer. He is spoken of as of “ almost 
to be deprived of life for any religious purpose. superhuman eloquence, ability and genius.” His 
In preaching, no object of worship of any people sermons are genuine outpourings of the Holy Spirit. 
should be slightingly or contemptuously spoken of. | Although coascious of a great commission and of 
In 1831, the rajah visited England where he was | singular faculties for its fulfillment, he was alto- 
received with such a warmth of feeling, that with | gether modest. It is almost unintelligible to the 
invitations to attend social parties, with political | Western mind that he should iterate to such an ex- 
and ecclesiastical meetings, with his anxiety to see; tent his human nature. Before thousands of peo- 
all and to please all, his strength broke down and | ple in the town hall of Calcutta, he declared himself 
he died in Bristol in the latter part of 1833. a miserable sinner unworthy to undo the lachet of 
Ram Mohun Roy still clung to the Hindu relig-| Jesus and Paul, and even of Luther. In his 
ion and the faith of the Vedas. He would not ad-| charge to the “ Apostles of the New Dispensation ” 
mit the unmistakable signs of idolatry contained | he said, ‘“ Honor me not as your master. I am 
therein. In spite of firmness of purpose and an/ your servant, I am your friend. You are my mas- 
inflexible honesty and energy, he was unfitted to be| ter. I am your God-sent servant, and my father 
a leader of a progressive party that was rising in hath often told me that if I leave your service my 
India. Such honor has fallen to the lot of the| salvation will be hindered.” 
great man whose death is just announced. Until; Whatever may be said of the inherent life of the 
the year 1841, the old society had only barely | conception of the Brahma Samaj, it cannot be de- 
existed. A rich and influential convert was then’ nied that it is an honorable endeavor to purge relig- 
made, and a press obtained to disseminate the doc-|ion of foreign elements. Its creed is simple and 
trine. A reactionof the orthodox church produced | wholly acceptable. In the same charge qyoted 
a counter society named the Dharma Samaj—or the | ‘above he writes, “‘ Remember your creed—one God, 
Church of the Law. In 1860, the society received its | one Scripture, and one family of prophets. Love 
present shape and entered on a career of promise. the one true God and worship him every day. By 
The minister, Sen, admitted the polytheistic nature | daily worship make your lives holy. Attain com- 
of the early Indian literature, and the incomplete- ; munion with the saints of heaven inwardly in your 
ness of the Indian ideals. A rupture took place| minds.” A curious blending of the thoughts famil- 
between the conservative membership that hence- iar to the East or West is seen in the sermons. 
forth became the Adi-Brahma-Somaj, and the pro-| Now a word having distinct reference to ancient 
gressives, the Brahmo Somaj people. In the one, | Indian days when men,in their old age went into the 


the ancient usages were respected; in the other a | calm forest to meditate on the sacred treatises writ- 


new ideal of society was demanded. Minister Sen ‘ten for that purpose; now a short and simple verse 


called his party that of the “ New Dispensation.” | from the Bible. “Be ye mendicants;” having refer- 
He claimed for himself no especial honor, made no ence to a civilization in which poverty is deemed a 


pretension to supernaturalism. With a singular) badge of saintship, this seems quite undesirable to 
likeness to Comte, he claimed to say the last word|our minds. ‘Be poor and patient in spirit;” this 


on religion, uniting the work of all previous laborers | has more of the common note of East and West. 
in a divine synthesis. He had discovered the!“ He that worketh not is not worthy of reward.” 
method by which all the anomalies and contradic-| This is the West. The minister may have recon- 
tions of other systems are to be brought into a/ ciled the contradictions of all peoples. In our mind, 
logical unity of idea and method. While disclaim- | he has not reconciled those of his own addresses. 
ing all ideas of divine incarnation, Keshub Chun- | In the short sentences quoted above, there is radical 


der Sen gave himself out as the apostle of Eclec-. 
ticism. When a recent ceremony of unfurling the 
flag was performed, there were arranged on a smal] 
table the four principal Scriptures of the world, viz., 
the Hindu, Buddhist, Christian and Mohammedan. 
The minister professed to have harmonized and 
unified all previous dispensations. As there can be 
but one science of physical nature, so there can be 


a 


antagonism. | 

It is but saying over again in other words the. 
one burden of meaning, when Minister Sen declared 
idolatry to be the “worship of broken fragments of 
the deity, the minds of the worshipers seizing on 
a portion and persuading themselves they have the 
whole.” Now Brahmoism starts out with the con- 
scious and single-eyed mission of gathering these 


UNITY. 
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FRAGMENTS. 


different scattered elements iaaihe: into a consis- 
tent idea of the Deity. The unity of the Deity is 
by no means a discovery in India, for it was an- 
nounced in positive words over two thousand years | | 


ago, by the philosophers of the land. Upon the! Happy thoughts will be but transient guests 
mass of the people, however, it has but little hold. unless we entertain them with hearty good will and 
Again and again they have left the notion to decay evident pleasure; but if they take up their abode 
or: slip aside, while the more polytheistic concep- with us, not only will all evil feelings vanish, but 
tions usurped the place. Any new movement in | even their traces will be obliterated. Happy 
India is therefore first a reaction against the) thoughts materialized into generous deeds and 
degenerate condition of the religious opinions. It | noble actions will furnish comfort and enjoyment 


FROM CYNTHIA ELDERBLOW'S JOURNAL. 


may be much more than that, but it is at least 
that. Keshub Chunder Sen is eloquent on such a 
theme. 


ing indivisible Being. He is without any second, 
absolutely alone, all-pervading, all-governing. By 
worship, of Him only can happiness be secured b 


man in this world or in the next.” 


This God has 


not incarnated himself specially. Those that have | 


followed the career of Hinduism in the various mani- 
festations and incarnations will comprehend the | 
force with which this is announced. Christ is 


greatly honored in the system but the humanity | 
‘“‘ Advance, my friends, to a higher ideal. 


prevails. 
Be Christ! Incorporate him into your being, import 
him bodily into your consciousness! Make him your | 
flesh and blood!’’ 
denied save as all life and humanity are divine incar- 

nation, but all the great teachers of religion find | 
their'place. They are never mediators between the | 
human and the divine, but guides and servants to 
the immortal life. The New Dispensation proclaims 
the doctrine of Immortality as beyond question: its | 
argument a moral not arational one. The familiar 
formula of “written in the soul” serves here as 
well. 

One cannot but deplore the loss of this leader of | 
the greatest religious movement of our day. Sooner | 
or later, India must adopt a new religious system. | 
The deluge of English ideas, political, social and 
religious, though of the latter perhaps but little has 
been imported, must in time work its transcendent | 
change. The degree to which the English ideas of 
education and the English speech prevail, would 
justify Minister Sen in his triumphant synthesis of 
East and West. The land is certainly ripe for a 
change, but can its young membership exhibit the 
coherence, the organism necessary to make it a suc- 
cessful system? So long as the one personality 
remained, a lovable enthusiastic spirit, drawing 
unto him all classes, so long the unity would con- 
tinue. Are the feet yet able to walk? It is some- 
thing we dare not venture to answer. It is a 
social as well as a religious movement; in short, it 
is a church, and therefore seeks an influence and 
permanence granted to no mere sentiment or per- 
sonality. But a sentiment and personality must 
give the word for action and attract if not sustain 
its following. We must wait patiently for the 
issue. 

The marriage of East and West is promised. 


It is a question of opportunity only, not of the 
ultimate event. 


God he declares to be one “eternally exist- 


The incarnation of the Deity is | 


alike to the sometime guest or the daily companion. 


etl 


‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” but it 
‘Seems marvelously far away from the children of a 
larger growth. It requires a sense more keen and 


y | strong than ordinary mortals possess to detect the 


“land breeze of heaven” which announces the 
presence of pilgrims from that better country; and 
rarely does a gleam of Eternity’s sun cast a shadow 
to the east on life’s pathway. 


**Canst thou, mid life’s empty noises. 
Hear the solemn steps of Time, 

And the low, mysterious voices 

| Of another clime?”’ 


Among the argosies of stately ships sailing o’er 
‘the deep blue sea, is one more magnificent than all 
others and freighted with merchandise more pre- 
cious than the wealth of the Indies, for she carries 
| the golden key that opens the treasure-house filled 

‘with the realization of all our hopes. This rare 
‘and radiant queen of the sea sails over waters 
‘always pacific, being but gently “rocked in the 
|cradle of the deep” by the storm king, who, now 
rampant, now couchant, deals roughly with others. 
‘She started from Ultima Thule, and so seldom 
does she stop to unload her treasure that many go 


‘down into life’s purple twilight still “waiting for 


| their ship to come in.’ 


| 


. PANDORA’S BOX. 


Many and many years ago there lived a maiden 
of exquisite beauty, with a face “the fairest that 
ere the sun shone on,” and hair about which the 
sunbeams had lingered till some of them had be- 
come entangled in its golden meshes. Her eyes 
sparkled like the gems of a royal diadem, or melted 
into a liquid tenderness of ineffable softness and 
unfathomable depth. She possessed all the graces 
of mind or body in the power of the gods to be- 
stow, and there was none like her in all the land. 
Becoming weary of her beautiful home “where 
every prospect pleased and not even man was vile,” 
she resolved to journey across an unexplored sea to 
an unknown land and an unfamiliar people. Be- 
fore her departure, the gods presented her with a 
casket of rare and valuable jewels; honor, wisdom, 
charity,—even “the pearl of great price” was 
there. Her friends from the antipodes sent her a 
box packed full of willfulness, deceit, unreasonable- 
ness, and “all the ills that flesh is heir to.” Dur- 
ing the voyage, in the confusion of a great storm 
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the casket of jewels was irrevocably lost, and he 


reached the strange land with only the box of 
crimes wherewith to adorn herself. Tricked out in 
a few of these, she became the “fascinating mis- 
chief” with a woman’s heart and an angel’s face 
that charmed the strangers into eagerly receiving 
the contents of the box as gifts, and not until it 
was too late did they discover that “ the trail of the 
serpent was over them all.”’ 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 


I suppose one of the most important means to 
this social life of the church is what is commonl 


called the “church sociable,” which is oftentimes 
anything but sociable. I have often thought 
“church eatable’’ would be a better name. It 
seems to me that the refreshment question, which 
is a part of every well-conducted sociable, is a 
stumbling-block, and that the means sometimes de- 
feat the end, for in this as well as nearly all other 
social work of the church, the larger share falls 
upon the women, and by the time the question of 
how to feed the multitude has been successfully 
solved, this portion are too tired to make any effort 


Reap RY Mrs. M. BECKWITH BEFORE THE CHICAGO WOMAN’S UNITARIAN | in a conversational way, for women’s thoughts, like 


ASSOCIATION. 


‘many other good things, “flow naturally never 


Emerson says that a “great part of our education | when the hand of anxiety is on the lever.” 


is sympathetic and social.” 
humanizes us. 
out of our selfishnesses and egotisms. 
and deepens our thought. It helps us to under- 
stand the divine unity of Him who said, “A whole 
I planned.” In short, as some one says, “he who 
lives near his fellow-man lives near his God.” 

With Unitarians, who believe in the divinity of 
every human being, the question ought to have un- 
usual significance, and the social life of the church 
with the privileges consequent upon this close rela- 
tionship ought to be both precious and sacred. 

I think that we who live in large towns and cities, 
where the people of our faith are sufficiently 
numerous for social life, do not always appreciate 
it. Could we be set down in some frontier town 


or out-of-the-way place, find ourselves if not quite 


alone, nearly so, feel that terrible isolation and lone- 
liness, with a hungering for a glance or a word 
from some one who held a thought in common with 
our own; add to this the ostracism and injustice 


with which one is likely to be treated by these pio- | 


neers Of civilization, we should have a more realizing 
sense of what the social life of our church is worth 
to us. 

I have known something of this. I was brought 
up in a strictly orthodox neighborhood, and felt all 
this long before I was old enough to understand 
the why of it. 1 remember asking my mother why 
my little playmates were shyer of me in revival 
time, which invariably took place in winter, when 
there was not sufficient sun with which to make 
hay, and her sarcastic answer, “The spirit of the 


Social life civilizes and | 
It adjusts the balance. It takes us | will not turn out without it. 


The excuse for all this is that the gentlemen 
I do not believe it; it 


It broadens | is a libel upon them. It denies them a brain, and 


refuses them a backbone, and says you belong to 
that lowest order of animals having only a stomach. 
Cannot we somehow reform this? If we must have 
refreshment, let it be of the lightest and plainest kind 
supplemented with a cheerful countenance and an 
intelligent thought. Harriet Beecher Stowe says, 
“If your tea is weak and you are in doubt as to 
your cake, put on your sweetest smiles, say your 
wittiest things, and ten chances to one the man will 
never see the defect.”” Who knows but out of this 
relief, or partial relief, might grow the solution of 
the vexed question, how to make a church social 
sociable? Perhaps this would give us time to enter 
more fully into other social work. 

Church calling is no doubt one of the means 
which promotes sociability, and in our case cannot 
be classed among what some prominent divine styles 
“the organized impertinences,” for the question, 
‘How is your soul to-day?” is not part of our 
church etiquette. Another is, the extending of 
courtesies to strangers and the young people, par- 
ticularly the young men, so many of whom are 
constantly coming to this city of ours, a share of 


which, and “probably the more intelligent,” drift 
‘toward us. 


As we are faithful or unfaithful to the 
trust will the defaulters’ column in our morning 
paper be increased or diminished. 

Here is truly a work in the “ Vineyard of our 
Lord,” a work broad enough in its dimensions, 
magnificent enough in its possibilities to inspire an 


Lord is with them;’ but “where is the Lord in| enthusiasm in hearts more apathetic than ours, 
Harvest time?’ said I. ‘ Most likely he goes to| hearts which have never been kindled, hearts whose 


China.” 

The importance of this social life in the Church 
can hardly be over-estimated. Upon it depends 
both its prosperity and usefulness, even as the har- 
mony of the family life indicates its perfectness. 
Are we as a denomination social? An orthodox 
friend said to me after listening to an exposition of 


chords have never trembled in answer to the touch of 


this religion of ours which makes the divinity of man 
its key-stone. If this religion of ours be better 
than any other, as each of us firmly believe, the 
great principles underlying it are powerful to make 
us nobler and truer men and women. There is no 
way in which we can so clearly vindicate and justify 


what Unitarians believe, by one of our ministers: | it to ourselves and others as to set about it with our 


“If you Unitarians had half a conviction you would 
work another reformation.” Do we lack a convic- 


tion? Do our social relations toward one another 
justify our faith ? 


whole might and strength to bring about this social 
life in its fullest and largest sense, which Webster 
defines as “a natural growing together,” for are we 


‘not all brothers and sisters—children of one Father! 


UN LLY. 
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“DYING IN THE HARNESS.” 


E. G. B. 


There is a prevailing tendency to extol the for- 
tune of him who “dies in the harness.’”’ In our own 


history, Lincoln and Garfield have been proclaimed 


peculiarly fortunate, in that their careers were cut 
short in the height of their honor and usefulness. 
“Man ”—'tis said, “sinks in«his old age. 
hard to sustain the reputation of meridian life) 
through the declining years, and so ‘tis a happy 
fortune to die ere those years come on.’ 
And we grant all but the conclusion. 
happy fortune to die in middle life? Would we 
have had Lengfellow or Peter Cooper die in middle 
life? And yet if it is really such great good fortune 
we ought to wish that these, whom we love, had en- 
joyed it. ’Tis not the “dying in the harness ” 
which is attractive. ’Tis the escaping -that possi- 
bility of losing our honor, which old age brings. 
And 1s this a particularly noble or manly senti- 
ment,—to fear that we shall become ignoble ? If | 
we strive manfully to live up to our highest ideals; 
if we are faithful in cultivating the best that is in 
us, we have no need to, we shall not fear old age. | 


If Right be right and Truth be true, 
Then he who will his utmost do 

To live, each day, a noble life. 

Need not fear Time. The world is rife 
With love for whom love is the due, 
And if thy life be sweet and true, 

The longer ’tis the better. 


— Se ll ll 
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Qnty Pulpit. 
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ART AND CHRISTIANITY. 


A SERMON BY H. M. SIMMONS. 


Out of Zion, the perfection ef beauty, God hath shined.—Psalm L., 2. 


In its attitude toward beauty, and hence toward | 
art, in the general sense of the “creation of 
beauty,’ Christianity has stood in contrast with 
many former religions. Lecky speaks of “ the in- 
tense zesthetic feeling that was so general in antiq- | 
uity,” and says, “no features are more wonderful | 
in the history of the Greek states than the immense 
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others; and in the most catholic spirit it showed the 

same respect for the statues of foreign gods that it 
did for those of its own. Hence, in its conquests it 
collected at Rome the art treasures of the Greeks 
and others until, Taine says, “the vast city . 
sessed a population of statues almost equal to that 
of its living inhabitants;” and now, after the de- 
struction of centuries, “it is estimated that more 
than 60,000 have been discovered at Rome and in 
its surrounding Campagna.” 

The Jewish religion, too, though hostile to im- 
ages, showed much regard for beauty. Read the 
‘Old Testament descriptions of the early service, 
from the curtains of the tabernacle and carvings of 
the altar, down to the golden tongs and snuff 
dishes and the cloth of blue to cover them. The 
beauty of the succeeding temples is much praised; 
a Psalmist sings how “ beautiful for situation is 
‘Zion; and twice Zion itself is called “the perfec- 
tion of beauty.” The beauties of nature, too, are 
seen; and even the pessimistic author of Ecclesi- 
'astes once so far forgot his philosophy as to say 
that God has “made everything beautiful in his 
time.” Especially human beauty is recognized; 
David and Absalom, Abigail and Esther are de- 
scribed as beautiful, and Bathsheba as “ very beau- 
‘tiful.” Even beauty of dress is thonght of; and an 
old Mosaic law orders the people through all their 
generations to wear fringes, and on them a ribbon 
of blue. So the word “fair” is frequent in the 
Old Testament, and is applied to jewels and stones, 
‘olive trees, cedar branches, leaves, houses and the 
‘moon. Especially is it used of women; and we 
‘hear how fair were Sarah, Rebekah, Tamar, Abi- 
shag, Vashti, Solomon’s love, and Job’s daughter. 
But the New Testament shows a marked contrast 
with this. With all the prominence and praise it 
gives to women, it nowhere hints that one of them 
was beautiful or fair. The word “ fair” occurs 
only four times; once of the male Moses, once of 
the mere weather, and twice even rebukingly of 
making a fair show in the flesh and of fair words 
that deceive. The word “ beautiful” is used but 
twice, —once as the mere name of the old temple 
gate, and once in the bad association of the whited 
sepulchres. And the word “beauty,” which oc- 
curs some fifty times in the Old’ Testament, does 
not once appear in the New. 

This certainly was not the fault of Jesus; for one 
who drew such parables from nature, and spoke 
with such appreciation of the glory of the lilies, 


| 


| 


sums they consented to withdraw from all other was not deficient in the sense of beauty. But his 
objects to expend on the cultivation of beauty.” disciples were of another sort. We see the differ- 
The Greek religion was in large measure the wor- ence when one rebukes the woman for that waste of 
ship of beauty. Hence the wealth of Greek art, perfume in the alabaster box, but Jesus defends 
from the innumerable statues of marble and metal, | and commends her. The chief disciples were fish- 
a score of different bronzes, gathered in the many | ermen, in whom we should expect little «esthetic 
temples around Delphi, up to the perfection of the feeling. Fishermen, as a rule, are rather coarse, 
Parthenon, “ vast as a mountain and beautiful as a’ and sometimes cruel; and Peter, James and John 
flower.” seem no exceptions. Jesus rebukes these three 

The Roman religion showed much of the same especially for their coarse conceptions of spiritual 
sentiment, and though not productive in art like the things. He has to rebuke John besides for his 
Greek, it took great pains to preserve the art of eruelty i in wishing to call down fire on unbelievers; 
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UNITY. 


and even after Jesus’ rebuke, this J eialig sainthine 
to the common theory, wrote that Book of Revela- 
tions which is crueler still, and does consign all un- 
believers to a far fiercer fire. Such men could not 
share Jesus’ finer feelings, and we should expect 
them to fail toreport his love of beauty. Paul, too, 
thought little of body or form. He seems almost 
to despise his own body, like Plotinus after him; 
and not only tells how he has to war against the 
weakness or wickedness of the flesh, but speaks of 
his weak bodily presence, and of that “thorn” of 
some disease or deformity, as if he were almost 
proud of them. His religion is concerned not with 
the outer man that perishes, but with the inner 
man that is renewed day by day: and the key-note 
of his teaching is his ‘disregard for the outward 
forms and his heed to the inner spirit of all things. 
Neither from him nor from any of the New Testa- 
ment writers could we expect much regard for ex- 
ternal beauty. Hence Christianity at the start was 
indifferent, or even hostile to art. 

Paul goes over to Greece, but is blind to its 
treasures. In beautiful Athens he sees only idola- 
try; and in that sermon on Mars hill, instead of 
praising the glories of temple and statue which 
surround him, he even rebukes them all and de- 
clares that the true God dwells not in temples and 
is not worshiped by the works of men’s hands. 
Renan says that Greek art heard its doom in Paul’s 
preaching; and we may at any rate say that it was 
doomed by the religion Paul was bringing. For 
that religion, losing its original purity, soon added 
to the Jewish hostility to images a new hostility to 
beauty itself. The asceticism that soon grew within 
the church, and the barbarism that flooded it from 
without, prevented Christian art; and the rising in- 
tolerance destroyed pagan art. The church showed 
none of that broad spirit which made Rome respect 
the relics of all religions; and Lecky says that “for 
about 1500 years the conception that there could be 
anything deserving of reverence and respect, or 
even of tolerance in the religions that were external 
to the church, was absolutely unknown in Christen- 
dom;’’ and that hence “the priests and especially 
the monks, being firmly convinced that pagan idols 
were all tenanted by demons, for some time made it 
one of their principal objects to break them in 
pieces.” The works in metal were used for coin or 
other purposes, Constantine himself setting an ex- 
ample, and the church historian, Eusebius, praising | 
him for it; the works in marble were broken for 
building stone or in mere bigotry. Phidias’ colossal | 
gold and ivory statue of Jupiter Olympus, regarded 
as the greatest work of Greek art, soon vanished. 
And at Rome, the capital city of the church, that 
collection of statues which had once nearly equaled 
the vast population, gradually disappeared, until at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, Poggio could 
count but six within the walls. 

Not only was the beauty of ancient art then lost, 
but the reverse of beauty took its place. During the 
first five or six centuries of our era there was little 


carving or painting in the church, and in the eighth 
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and ninth centuries the iiehnitiente tried to iis 
what there was. And they might about as well; 

for the art was mostly inspired by ascetic principles. 
For a long time the ideal man was a lean and fast- 
ing hermit, and the ideal woman a virgin emaciated 
and saddened by penance. Beauty of body was 
feared and hated. Some church fathers taught that 
woman instead of regarding beauty of dress, ought 
to despise dress as the emblem of Eve’s fall; and 
ought to be especially ashamed of her bodily beauty 
as Satan’s agency for tempting men. Lubke says 
that the tendency of thought “waged war on beauty.” 
So bad did it seem to be fair that many thought 
Jesus himself: had been ugly. The church fathers 
Justin Martyr and Tertulian, taught that the Son 
of God was deformed in body; and CyriJ of Alexan- 

dria, the very man who did most to establish the 
doctrine of the incarnation, declared that Jesus was 
“the ugliest of the sons of men.” This theory was 
probably not very general, and seems to have been 
opposed in that famous forged letter of Lentulus, 
which declared Jesus “the most beautiful of the 
sons of men,” and gave that description of his fea- 
tures from which Constantine had the portrait 
painted. Still the prevalent pictures of Jesus and 
the saints were not flattering to human beauty; and 
art did not suffer much from the iconoclasts. From 
the sixth to the twelfth centuries, art showed what 
a critic calls “the ascetic ideal of ugliness.” In 
the tenth century the work of beauty was made 
worse, by the growing disposition to depict the ter- 
rors of the judgment and the horrors of hell; and 
we are told that from this time “one of the main 
objects of the artists was the invention of new and 
horrid tortures” to be represented in pictures. In 
the eleventh century the picture of Jesus became 
severer, and the former custom of showing him as 
a shepherd caring for his sheep gave place to tha 

of showing him as a fierce judge condemning the 
lost. Through the twelfth century he grew more 
terrible. The Western Church pictured Him on 
the judgment seat deaf to His mother’s prayers, 
crushing the wicked and drowning them in his 


—— 


blood; the Eastern Church portrayed him still 
worse, uttering maledictions against the wicked 
until the angels trembled in terror, while a stream 
of fire issued from his throne toconsume the guilty. 
In the twelfth century God the Father also began 
to be painted, and in the same unbeautiful way. 
Didron in his “Christian Iconography” copies a 
picture showing God with sword in one hand and 
bow and arrows in the other; and tells us of one 
where he is driving Adam from Paradise with the 
blow of an arrow, and of another where God is 
striking Adam with clenched fist. 

So far had the church forgotten the beauty which 
had been taught in the Jewish religion and wor- 
'shiped in the Greek, it had despised and decreased 
bodily beauty in its asceticism; it had ignored the 
beauties of nature and destroyed those of ancient 
art; and its own art had substituted only produc- 
tions ugly with leanness and penance, and uglier 
still with demoniac passions and punishments. 


UNITY. 
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| | 
But with the renaissance the sense of beauty re-| tianity in antagonism. Art reached its great Det 


vived, and arf entered a new era. A _ historian | 
remarks that “all through Europe the first effect, 
of the revival of learning was to produce a general 
efflorescence of the beautiful.”” The Catholic church 
is wont to take to itself the credit-for this revival 
of art; and we must admit that this church created 
Gothic architecture, and that most of the sculptors 
and painters professed its faith, and did their work 
on its cathedrals, and represented its legends. But 
for all that, these artists, though painting Christian | 


pagan learning and of the pagan love of nature, 
and was hardly so much a movement in the church 
as away from it. It was the old Greek and Roman 
writings that were studied and that began to inspire 
the new literature. Even Dante, in his great poem, | 
seems almost as much pagan as Christian. He! 
takes Virgil for guide, and makes Cato the warden | 
of purgatory; and though obliged to put Homer | 
and the heathen philosophers in hell, he gives to 
them about as much honor as to saints in heaven 
He treats Scripture stories and Greek myths 
equally true; makes Charon and Cerberus as real 
as Satan, and the minotaurs and centaurs as real as 
angels; until one sometimes doubts whether this 
chief poet of the Catholic faith believed it all. 
Painting and sculpture too forsook the former 
ideals of thechurch. From the close of the thir- 
teenth century, when Cimabue and Giotto began to 
make their figures more life-like, to the sixteenth, 
when in voluptuous Venice Titian was painting 


subjects and scenes. 
| 
stories on church walls, and paid by popes, were) 


half pagan; and the renaissance was the revival of 


in Greece before Christianity; it declined as the 


church grew, and partly because the church de- 
stroyed its treasures and its spirit; it reached its 
lowest estate when the Catholic church was most 
supreme; its revival, though in the church, was 
chiefly through the restoration of pagan art and the 
return to nature; its progress since has been quite 
independent of the church; and it to-day has pretty 
much abandoned the old saints, and prefers secular 


Art and religion seem opposed 
to each other. 

But true art and true religion cannot be antago. 
nistic. The sense of beauty is religious; and ever 
as in that old psalm, ‘‘in the perfection of beauty 
God shines” and shows the true Zion. True art 


and true religion go hand in hand. Greek art rep- 


resented the gods, and in making them more hu- 
man and beautiful helped religion. The paintings 
of Raphael and others, beautifying the Madonna 
and her Son, also helped much to humanize the 
harsh medizval religion. The reformation came 


.| not alone from Luther’s warfare with Leo X; but 
as| also from Leo’s own activity, and that of other 


popes, in the revival of art. Protestantism in its 
profounder principles was not so much a move- 
ment against the papal power as against the formal- 
ism of the church, and toward the nature and free. 
dom which the Greeks loved; and was shown no 
more in Luther’s battle with indulgences than in 
his warfare with the convent system and with 
asceticism and conventionalism in general. In that 
warfare the artists at Rome and Florence worked 


female forms in something very different from the | with him. Stigand,in his “ Life of Heine,” says 
ascetic spirit, nature rather than theology inspired | that the artists’ work was the more powerful of the 
the artists. two, that Titian’s “ glowing flesh tints’ were a part 

Raphael was something of a pagan, and Peru- | of Protestantism, and that his paintings were “ far 
gino, his master, regarded as a peculiarly religious’ deeper theses’’ than those which the German monk 
painter, is said by Vasart to have died a skeptic. | nailed to the church door. And though we cannot 
And all these men drew their inspiration largely | go so far, we must admit that the artists by their 
from Greek art—from the close of the twelfth cen-| graphic assertion of nature and- freedom touched 
tury when Nicolas of Pisa began to turn attention | the true principle of the reformation and of modern 
to it, on through the days of the Medici and the) civilization; and all artists who work for the beau- 
popes who Spent so much in exhuming and restor- | tiful against the base, work for blessing to mankind. 
ing it. Michael Angelo said his true master was| Work for religion, too; for beauty is in itself a 
the Torso Belvedere. He too put Charon in his! Bible. This Bible of beauty is written through the 
‘‘ Last Judgment,” and painted the figures nude in| universe, its law seen in the primitive crystals, veri- 


the Greek style. 


his Moses is not the traditional “‘meekest man,” but : 
‘half prize-fighter and half Jupiter Tonans.”’ Mr. 


Lecky says further of Michael Angelo that “scarcely 
any other great painter so completely eliminated 


Even Scripture characters he | 


treated in the pagan spirit; so that a critic says his | its gospel shining in the flowers, and in the fairer 


David would be more appropriate as Achilles, and | flowers of human faces. : 


table stone tables, graven as by the finger of God, 


See beauty through all 
the creative steps, from star to snow flake, and on to 


grass, and leaf, and life of every sort. How lavishly 


it is scattered in the flowers, from the scarlet lobelia 
by the brooks, so rich that one said no painter had 


the religious sentiment from art;” and says again | ever been able to represent the peculiar sheen of its 


that “all the artists of Rome and Florence made 
the remains of pagan antiquity their models,” and 
“the distinctive type and tone of Christianity were 
thus almost banished from art and replaced by the 
types of paganism.” And since that period we 
have seen the still wider extension in art of the 
Greek regard for nature and beauty. 

In short our study seems to show art and Chris- 


petals in the least degree, up to the edelweiss, 
which a friend showed me last week from the bleak 
and soilless summit of the Alps, able when plucked 
to carry its petals of softest white unwilted around. 
the world. Nor need we follow brooks nor climb 
mountains, but find the God of Beauty in our gar- 
dens as in Eden. 

Dante’s highest heaven is in form of a rose with 
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God enthroned 1 within, and in a rose I still see the/ and to announce as the highest mesgage that “only 
smile of heaven and an in-dwelling spirit to worship | in the garb of beauty will wisdom conquer all 
and to love. The Divine is something far other) hearts.” And Pericles, whom she had inspired, 
than the harsh personage delineated in Catholic} said he had promoted morality in Greece by culti- 
cathedrals or described in Protestant catechisms, | vating the love of the noble and beautiful, “ the 
—is the infinite artist spirit, moulding mountains, | ¢ternal conqueror of everything rude and base.” 


painting continents and seas and sunsets —making | But while remembering art’s aid to Christianity, 
all things beautiful with light, and the animate | let us not forget the triter truth of Christian- 


world more beautiful with life, and the human taee | ity’s contribution to art. For however the church 
most beautiful of all with love. may have opposed external beauty, it has, wherever 
.So the true religion will never despise beauty, but | true to Jestis’ spiritual lessons of love and devotion, 
seek to reproduce and increase it. When Francis | fostered in the world an inner beauty that is better. 
I. was criticised by his courtiers for mourning at the | Athens with all its art and freedom, counted four 
death of Da Vinci, he replied: “I can make a/|slaves to every freeman, Taine says. Christianity 
nobleman, but only God Almighty can make an|has doubtless added a more humane and spiritual 
artist.” Religion must learn to look at artists as/| element to life and art. We see in the tenderness 
God's apostles and to see its best preachers in the| and devotion of woman a richer beauty than in the 
men who in whatever way can bring us a new bap- | Medicean Venus—a beauty that fades not with age, 
tism of beauty. And it is learning it, though some- | but, as Mr. Swing says, can “ make her fiftieth year 
times rather slowly. Protestantism has sometimes as noble as her sixteenth,” and is “more than able to 
been inhospitable, and Puritanism hostile to beauty. | atone for the tints that may have faded from her 
We read of an old picture showing St. Bernard sav-| cheek.” We see in the mental and moral powers 
ing himself when tempted by a beautiful girl, by of man a higher strength than in old Hercules or 
pitching her into the water, and there he “stands | even Apollos. We seek to represent these more 
piously watching her struggles to escape. Puritan-| spiritual traits in modern art. And if we in 
ism has sometimes sought to save its soul on similar life cultivate this spiritual beauty and love of it, we 
principles, and to overcome temptations by a harsh-| all become artists in a field higher than that of 
ness that was worse than yielding to them. But) Praxiteles or Raphael, in an art that not merely 
even stern Puritanism has long since ceased to’ aids, but is, ha sae 
drown beauty and begun to woo her as a bride. 
When Wesley saw the treasures of art collected for | 
the British museum, he said: “What account will ay ( ie pan > feom iL oe (>. 
a man give to the Judge of the quick and the dead 
for a life spent in collecting all these?” But Meth-. 
odism has come to honor beauty; its barns have | 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The Episcopalians of Chicago 
growu to ornamented churches, and many of its’ 


“yeh oe “are about to start one, with $200,000 and a lot of land on 
converts now find more religious edification in! washington Boulevard, on the west side. 


studying a beautiful picture than in having the S : ce 
power. P es week orthodox Minneapolis opened | Sr. Lours.—The Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
an art collection, and the clergymen instead of. offers a set of Charles Dickens’ novels complete, for the best 
rebuking attended it. and one of them made the &8#Y °2 the * Persecution of the Jews in England,” to be 
opening address. And the same day on which i written by any member of a Jewish family between fifteen 
read Dr. Tuttle’s address I also read the new book and twenty-two years of age. 


a 
of sermons from Prof. Swing, who preaches the Boston.—At the annual business meeting of the Unita- 


Greek gospel of beauty every Sunday, and shows | rian Club, held on the 9th ult., the occasion of special re- 
what a flower Presbyterianism can blossom into if | j joicing was the successful raising of $150,000 and over for 
it will but partially paganize itself. | the denominational building, more than $100,000 of which 

Jean Teterol in Cherbuliez’s story says, “the! have already been paid in. Henry P. Kidder, Esq., was 
beautiful does not need to be useful;” its beauty is | elected president, vice ex-Governor Long, whose preoccupa- 


use enough. But Prof. Swi Ing has a sermon with a tion at Washington precludes his further occupancy of 
trner title, “The Beautiful is the Useful.” And. thie chair. 


certainly man is moved better by the attraction that | | | j 

draws than by all the forces that compel. Harsh CINCINNATI, On1t0.—The printed report of the trustees of 
laws and methods only prov oke resistance. Ripl a | the Unitarian Church, submitted at the annual meeting on 
told of the man who hoed corn in violation of the! the 31st ult., shows a steady growth in attendance and rev- 
law the entire Sunday, but whom all Massachusetts enue during the year. Eleven hundred dollars have been 
eould not make hoe on Monday. And the reli g. expended in renewing the interior, “the last of the old debt 


r 
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ious methods of which Sunday laws are typical, is paid, which for the last six years has been an average 


only provoke the spirit to oppose them: but. drain of five thousand dollars a year upon the resources of 
let religion wear the face of beauty, and all men _ the Society.” 


are drawn to it. Aspasia in Hamerling’s story tells! Caste Cars.—New York and London are taking steps to 
Phidias not to show the gods so stern and lofty, introduce the cable car transportation, now so successfully 
but to represent womanly beauty for its own sake, used in San Francisco and this city, a movement that 
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ought to delight not only the financier and business man 
who are anxious to secure more rapid transit, but also the 
Humane Societies who are anxious to relieve the horse, the 
noblest of our domestic animals, of one of his most bur- 
densome and unrelenting tasks. 


GRAND Raprps, Micu.—The missionary post opened at 
this place last fall by Messrs. Forbush, Connor and Sunder- 
land, is ripening into a most helpful power. Under the 
management of Rev. Henry Powers of Manchester, N. H.., 
it has moved into the Opera House where he speaks to an 
audience of five hundred, and $2,000 have been raised to 
meet the first three months’ expenses. If this movement 
can avoid the dangers of over-prosperity and speedily 
house itself in a modest church all paid for, it will be very 
well with it. 


Mapison, W1s.—The Society at this plaee has recently 
insisted on the publishing of one of Mr. Crooker’s lectures 
on “ Religious Training of the Young,” which makes an 
admirable pamphlet not only for mothers and teachers, but 
also all those interested in the religious problems of the 
day. Mr. Crooker’s work continues to grow in power and 
interest. Our correspondent says “ the little box of a place 
is positively uncomfortable from the crowd. If we cannot 
begin building in the early spring it will be most damaging 
to our cause.” Mr. Mead’s lectures on the “Pilgrim Fath- 
ers” were heard with interest at this place. 


MonTREAL.—A correspondent tells us that things are in- 
terestingly alive at the Unitarian Church in this place. 
Rev. Mr. Barnes is drawing large houses, and in addition to 
his morning and evening service, is delivering a course of 
Sunday noon lectures to a Bible class of from fifty-five to 
seventy-five attendants. His subject is “The New Criti- 
cism of the Old Testament,’ and they interest many stu- 


dents. Our correspondent adds, “ we are using the * Unity 


Services and Songs’ in our Sunday-school. They were in- 
troduced about a year ago and are much liked, and no 


wonder, for they deserve all commendation.” | 


JonTAGIOUS DisEAsEs in ScHooits,—Rev. Lyman Clark, of 
Ayer, Mass., is endeavoring to secure the passage of a bill 
by the legislature of that State to protect school children 
from contagious diseases. The bill provides that “ the 
school committee shall not allow any child to attend the 
public schools while any member of the family to which 
such child belongs is sick with any disease which the board 
of health shall adjudge dangerous to the public health, and 
the board of health and school committee shall make regu- 
lations for the readmission of children and for a public 


registry of all cases dangerous to the public health.” 


Hauirax, EnGuanp.—The Rev. F. E. Millson has been | 
adding vividness and point to a course of Sunday evening | 
lectures on the Reformation, by exhibiting both before and 
after the service illustrative prints and photographs. This 
is in the propheticline. The next powerful ally of the pul- 
pit, particularly in its educational phases, is to be the 
stereopticon and the blackboad. No church of the future 
will be fully equipped without both, afid, we might add, an 
amateur photographer who, under the recent improvements 
in photography, will at comparatively small cost prepare 
such slides as will aptly illustrate the pastor’s sermons and 


lectures. 


—= _—_——— me aia ee ee 


RocHEstTEr.—Rev. Newton N. Mann recently preached in 
Unity Church, this city, a notable sermon, “ The Church 
and the Theatre,” which has been published in pamphlet 
form. Thos. W. Keene and wife, and several other promi- 
nent actors were present. Mr. Mann showed that the thea- 
tre was the historic child of the church, and believes that 

As religion comes to be more and more the quickening of pure senti- 
ment into life and action, it will be seen that a renovated stage is the 
most potent of instrumentalities for this purpose. As worship comes 
to be the adoring love of what is beautiful and true and good the pre- 
sentation of lofty ideals in the mimic world which genius creates for our 


delight will be seen to be one of the accessories of a true devotion, and 
the theatre will then become to rational religion what it was to the 


primitive faith of man. 

Harvarp Notes.—Seventy-nine per cent. of the students 
at Harvard University, sixty years ago, were from New 
England, 67 per cent. of them this year. The class of 
’29 which James Freeman Clarke and Dr. Holmes have en- 
nobled and immortalized recently had fourteen members 
present at its annual dinner, five of which names wore the 
“Rev.” The classes of to-day may well emulate the class 
of °29 by furnishing this quota of manly preachers for 
which there is as much need and wider opportunity now 
than ever before.—-—Pres. Eliot in his annual report sug- 
gests the need of younger men on the Board of Overseers. 
There are other educational institutions besides Harvard 


that might be improved by an infusion of young blood into 
the management. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Keystone State joins her younger 
sisters in the attempt to improve the world by legislation. 
The following are among her recent statutory reforms: 
Twenty-five dollars fine for killing a web-footed fowl from 
September Ist to January Ist, except on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays. Twenty parents in a public school 
district have a right to insist on an evening school for their 
children over six years of age.-—Imitation butter and 
cheese must be so marked. Chains and ropes must be 
hung from the upper windows of hotels, schvols, factories, 
etc. Lotteries are to be abolished. The servants 
of the public are not to be taxed for political purposes.— 
Servant-girls, washer-women, laborers, etc., are to have 
their claims preferred in cases of bankruptcy. 


Cutcaco.—The Church of the Messiah at the annual meet- 


ing recently held, showed the receipts for 1883, $12,561; 


expenditures, $12,100. The showing of All Souls Church 
thus far exhibiting work done and things hoped for in 
Church, Sunday School and Club is set forth in a little six- 
teen-page pamphlet, which will be sent to any sympa- 
thizing friend from this office upon application. The 
January meeting of the Channing Club was well attended 
and the discussion was one of the most interesting and 
profitable yet held. Mr. Gordon, of Milwaukee, intro- 
duced the subject of “ How to Help the Poor.” T. C. Wil- 
son in the chair. We go to press too early to report the 
monthly meeting of the Woman’s Unitarian Association. 
A committee was appointed by the Channing Club to arrange 
for a joint meeting of these two societies in February. As 
will be seen from the reports of the Directors’ meeting of the 
W.U. C.,it is deemed best to hold our anniversaries in Chicago 
again next spring, if arrangements can be made. These 
anniversaries have become of so much importance that they 
cannot well be moved around thecountry. The Conference 
in ceasing to be a peripatetic will become more, not less, 
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representative.——Rev. Kristofer Janson of Minneapolis a of Webster, a tract of country lying between 42 
made a flying visit to this city, January 12-15. Sunday morn- | deg. and 54 deg. 40 min. was needlessly given up to the 
ing he occupied the pulpit in Unity Church. Monday evening | English. Mr. Barrows shows us that it was a large ques- 
at the Church of the Messiah he read to an appreciative ‘tion. England, upon whose possessions to-day the sun 
audience his drama entitled “* The Children of Hell.”’ In never sets, did not give us our Oregon, Washington, and 
this drama Mr. Janson gives a vivid picture of the conflict | Idaho, without a struggle which properly commenced in 
between old and new religious ideas among the Scandina- | 1783 and closed with the word of Emperor William, in 1872, 
vians in this country. On Tuesday evening he read a | Choate, Webster, Gallatin, Winthrop had a wide range of 
paper in the parlor of Mr. and Mrs. J. Ll. Jones, upon vision and their influence was for the compromise made in 
“Our Ancestors.” All of his addresses were listened to | 1846. 


with great pleasure. _ Mr. Barrows sometimes goes out of his way to show us 
- a his great dislike of monopolies, especially of one, the Hud- 
oie Tei. a oor j ; , 
| y. is repetition of arguments is a little tiresome, 
Che tudp Gab le. but on the whole, the book is a valuable contribution to the 
espe | records of the young nation which is just beginning to 


‘ _— 
All books noticed in this department, as well as new and standard | have a history. ‘ E. C. J, 


books of every description, may be obtained by addressing The Colegrove | stadeil habinenipieldiiiacahiienidesniadiahinttinich 
- ~ . 
Book Co., 135 abash Ave., Chicago. | THE SURGEON'S STORIES.—Cycle Ill. Times of Chas. XII. Chicago: 


sitilibageala $$$ $_______- Jansen, McClurg & Co. $1.25. 


OREGON. THE STRUGGLE FOR PossEssion. American Commonwealth Our Surgeon, after asummer spent in fishing, again gath- 
Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, #1.25. 


| ers his friends about him and consents to another story. 


The work is a general Gisonsston of the struggle of ive He takes for his background the “grand, powerful and high- 
great nations for territory in North America, and a detailed | |i. 4eq seventeenth century,” and in the foreground we see 


study of the attempts of these nations to gain the Oregon > Sweden, mistress of the Baltic, gold in her treasury, and 
which in 1846 became the possession of the United States. | « a beardless youth without ambition and without ability— 

The three pages of closely packed references to books of |... 4) ey said—who had mounted the throne to hunt bears.” 
Travel, Biography, Journals, Congressional Reports, Dip-| 414 well does the Surgeon tell us the story of this military 


lomatic Letters, etc., given at the beginning of the book, hero and his unsurpassed army, in their wonderful progress 
are valuable to the student. They also hint what the suc- | 


from Sweden to the fated field of Pultowa. 1700~—1709. 
—— pages prove, a thorough research on the part of | pathetic in the extreme, told by this master of expression, 
the writer. 


| is the story of the hopeless struggle of Sweden and poor 
Mr. Barrows shows an enthusiasm that has been stimu-. 


teh bleeding, ravaged, starving, plague-stricken Finland, who 
lated by personal acquaintance with some of the great actors |. aor the « Shadow of a Name,” “ King Charles and Fatb- 


n this political drama. Gen. seo n> ems Linc erland” fight on against overwhelming odds for fifteen 
to him, and in 18438 7 prope “A pene: — aoe the little | weary years, until their fields are laid waste, their homes 
frontier town of St. Louis, wit r. itman, the mission- depopulated. While “ He, who next to God, ought to pro- 


ary diplomat, to whom, — than to any other one man, tect its borders and preserve for it the fruits of cultivated 
we owe to-day, the possession of Oregon. _ | fields—fields which many generations had laboriously, yea 

The author seems thoroughly conversant with frontier | . i+) unspeakable sacrifice, conquered from the wilderness, 
life and has, we judge, traveled extensively in the far West. —he, in the land of the unbeliever, continued the eaentietn. 
His book for these reasons is fascinating. More interest- some game for crowns; and whose least victory, now useless, 


a a. ae 
ng than ony modern a his Bridal four of ata would have saved Finland from destruction, bore his head 
miles,” in which he depicts the journeyings of the brides | ,, high, even in his exile, that he looked away over his 


of the missionaries, Whitman and Spalding, overland from | }) 04:3, g country to Europe and the world.” 


New Fork to walla Walla, He humorously says, “It may The story is not wanting in its veins of individual life 
give information and also divide honors with the Pathfinder and interest, and the “ King’s ring” still plays its magic 
to add, Meadames Whitman and Spalding, 1836. A united part, but all are made subservient as they should be, to the 
= of engineers Giscovering a pass inthe Rocky eres great struggle of the whole, for as the Surgeon tells his 
tains six years after two white women have gone through,’ friends, “‘In times of peace and prosperity we might possi- 


- A 9 . . , . 

Whitman’s — he ahi peg sd ie - ee - bly imagine, that one and another could separate their 
croschments an oe cage . 4 ne eee ~— aie > | lives from the general life of the nation, so as to make a 
in the saddle, crossing the Kocky Mountains in winter, | | 9:2. in the world individually, but grand and stormy times 


stirs the pulse as do the Rides of Hevere and Sheridan. tinge every living being which moves and breathes in them.” 
The book is valuable in clearly outlining the great strug- gE. 0.3. 


gle between-the English under the huge monopoly, the Hud- : 
son Bay Company, “to hold back the wilderness for a game | THE Eneuisnh Bopviey Famity. Horace E. Scudder. Houghton, 


‘ , Mifflin & Co., Boston, New York and Cambridge. 1884. 
preserve, and use it only for the production of furs; to| $1.50. ” > 


— 


— 


— — 


hold forever, for steel traps, ah area one-third larger than| Another charming juvenile, beautifully illustrated. “The 


all Europe,” and the United States to bring in the influence | Bodley Family” nee@ no introduction, this being the sev- 
of the civilized grains and grasses, the plow, the hoe, and | enth number of the series. We have them now in England 
water-wheel, the home, the school and the church. The | where they visit the Tower, Chesterton Mill, Avon, Salsbury 
superficial student has learned in a sentence or two that | Cathedral and other points of interest, talking history by 
owing to the influence of slave-holding politicians and the ' the way. 
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WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


' 


The Directors’ meeting of the W. W. U. C. met on Satur- 
day, Dec. 8th, 1883. 


Present, Mrs. Sunderland, Mrs. Hilton, Mrs. Heywood, 
Mrs. Wilkinson, Mrs. Woolley and Miss Roberts. 


Treasurer reported money paid since last meeting (Sep- | 
SE SI a bb 6 60s bsR Rebs Sect ckas Cob eeS Voutrs $ 85 50 


On hand Sept. 13 


——— 


EOE GPE PEE rik PPO 52 75) 
—_———_—_ | 

SEO RE ET TE Se OS LE st ST = RD $138 25. 
pO EST TSU TTE OE OT Cre ee TT Te 128 35 
SH UD Rs Dadiadne cos cdteedeerineb EVes) % 9 90 
After discussion about ways and means of raising the 


money pledged by the Conference in May, a vote was passed | 
appointing a committee to assess an apportionment to each | 
Society belonging to the Western Conference. It was sug- | 
gested by the president that direct appeals be made in this | 
way to the ministers of each Society, through a circular | 
letter. | 
The secretary was instructed to send the official letter to | 
each minister. F. L. Roperts, 
Secretary. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE HELD AT | 
THE CHANNING CLUB ROOM, JAN. 22, 1884. 


Minutes of the meeting of the Board of Directors of the | 
Western Unitarian Conference held January 22, 1884, at the | 
Channing Club room in Chicago. Present, Messrs. Moul- | 
ton, Shorey, Forbush, Jones, Snyder and Shippen. Mr. | 
Shippen was made secretary pro tem. Minutes of meeting 
held September 18, 1883, were read and approved. | 

Letters from Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Prof. W. F. Allen | 
and Mrs. Fayette Smith were presented and read by the | 
Secretary. 

The Treasurer made report that the financial year began 
with a balance on hand of $395.03; that he had made two 
appeals through Unity, and had written a large number of 
personal letters soliciting prompt contribution; that the 
amount of contributions to date is lower than usual at this 
date, and the treasury is overdrawn $108.58; that the only 
unpaid bills outstanding are due to Western Sunday School 
Society and to Rev. J. L. Jones for traveling expenses, 
amounting in the aggregate to about $275. Thereupon the 
Treasurer recommended that all members of the Board use 
their best exertions to have further contributions paid in 
at an early day to meet past dues and current expenses. 

On motion of Mr. Forbush it was resolved that the next 
annual meeting shall begin with the Conference sermon on 
Tuesday evening and continue until the following Thursday 
evening, and Secretary Jones was requested to confer with 
the Women’s Western Conference and the Western Sunday- 
School Society and secure a harmony of appointments. 

On motion of Mr. Snyder the time for holding the next 
annual meeting was set for the 13th, 14th and 15th days of 
May next. : 

On motion of Mr. Snyder, Messrs. Moulton, Shorey and 
Shippen were appointed a committee to request from the 
Church of the Messiah of Chicago, the use of its building 
for the next annual meeting; and also to secure from some 
of the Chicago hotels reduced prices for delegates attending. 

On motion of Mr. Forbush it was resolved that Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer of Cleveland be invited to preach the opening 
sermon of the next conference. | 

On motion of Mr. Shorey, Messrs. Jones, Snyder and For- 
bush were appointed a committee to outline a program for 
the next annual meeting and submit the same at the next 
meeting of this Board. Adjourned. 


JOSEPH SHIPPEN, . 
Secretary pro tem. 


Whe Gxchange Cable. 


—_—— — -_- — — 


TEACH ME TO LIVE. 


Teach me to live! Tis easier far to die,— 
Gently and silently to pass away, 

On earth’s long night to close the heavy eye, 
And waken in the realms of glorious day. 


Teach me that harder lesson,—how to live, 
To serve Thee in the darkest paths of life. 
Arm me for conflict now, fresh vigor give, 
And make me more than conqueror in the strife. 


Teach me tolive! Thy purpose to fulfill; 
Bright, for Thy glory, let my taper shine! 

Each day@jenew, re-mold this stubborn will; 
Closer round Thee my heart’s affections twine. 


Teach me to live for self and sin no more, 
But use the time remaining to me yet; 

Not mine own pleasure seeking as before, 
Wasting no precious hours in vain regret. 


Teach me to live! No idler let me be, 

But in Thy service hand and heart employ ; 
Prepare to do Thy bidding cheerfully: 

Be this my highest and my holiest joy! 


Teach me to live! my daily cross to bear, © 

Nor murmur, though I bend beneath the load. 
Only be with me; let me feel Thee near: 

Thy smile sheds gladness on the darkest road. 


Teach me to live, and find my life in Thee. 
Looking from earth and earthly things away; 
Let me not falter, but untiringly 
Prsss on, and gain new strength and power each day. 


—Morning Light. 


Tue Puurir or To-pay.—The conditions of a powerful 
pulpit to-day are essentially the same as formerly; devo- 
tion, sincerity, open-mindedness, translucency of soul. The 
pulpit must contain consecrated men, who live for the high- 
est thought, the noblest life, the purest sympathies; who 
are out of the world, do not seek its prizes, do not court its 
applause; who are not sectarians, not churchmen, not 
polemics,—men who lay by their individuality, their pride, 
their self-sufficiency; who are no hypocrites or pretenders; 
who do not strut, vapor, put on airs of superiority, or prac- 
tice affectations of any kind, but who stand fairly on the 
border line, where humanity blends with divinity—men of 
glowing enthusiasm, of invincible hopefulness, of perfect 
good will, friends and servants of mankind. Such are not 
rare, and they are becoming less uncommon with every 
generation. It will be generally allowed that the great* 
need in all communities and at all times is men of this 
stamp. The culture of the moral nature is still the chief 
concern. The prevalence of knowledge renders compul- 
sory a finer interpretation of nature, history, experience. 
We depend on the pulpit to supply this perennial demand. 
We depend on the pulpit to furnish the conditions of its 
maintenance. The habit of fault-finding because it does 
not satisfy them,is an evidence of the expectation that 
exists yet in the world of thinkers. That people are dis- 
contented, that they complain, that they stay away from 
church may be a good sign. The pulpit should be based 
on the attribute of intellectual power. The occupant of it 
should be held to a high standard. It is our duty to insist 
that the Sunday shall not be wasted, given up to quacks, 
drivelers, buffoons. My quarrel with the community is 
that it is too acquiescent; criticises too little; is too easily 
satisfied; accepts mediocrity of learning, talent, devotion; 
abuses too mildly; ridicules too gently. The people who 
say the hardest things are, unfortunately, people who do 
not begin with aspiration. Religious men are the first to 
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detect imposture. The pulpit can be trusted to purge itself 
from intruders. A distinguished preacher once said, “When 
I wish to throw stones at the church windows, I shall go 
outside.” It was well remarked, for to throw stones is a 
hostile and rather a lawless proceeding. It is true, ail the 
same, that the real improvement of the pulpit comes from 
the inside, from the growth of serious opinion among 
earnest men, who see what the age and the soul require. 
The correspondence between John Ruskin and certain 
clergymen of the Church of England published two or three 
years ago, throws much light on the prevailing tendency 
towards a more spiritual understanding of the pulpit’s office; 
the short preface by Dr. Matteson displaying admirably the 
temper of the leading ecclesiastics. As, in the case of a 


—_— 


both, as it ought to be, but for gain to the one at 
the cost of the other. 

Perhaps the greatest harm it does, is to lead you 
on to other and worse things. It arouses the spirit 
of gambling,—the habit of speculating for your own 
gains and taking advantage—often unfairly—of 
your unsuspecting playmate or neighbor. Chance 
gains encourage you to run risks, that you may 


gain more, and then you get into endless trouble. 


Lotteries, raffling and betting all belong to the same 
‘class of unfair gains, and all spring from the too 


battle, the hard fighting is done by the ordinary soldiery,| great haste to be rich.» This haste to be rich is like 
whose disciplined valor carries the day, so, in this warfare of | q fever running through all the country. It is as 


religion, the ordinary labor is performed by obscure men, 
whose names are never spoken, and whose consecrated 
lives attest their fidelity to the highest interests of man. 
The officers bear the brunt of the criticism, but they do not 
fill the ranks. 


The best and the worst has been said about the pulpit, | 


yet it is not probable that any agency will ever take its 
place. Its very imperfections—and in the nature of things 
it cannot be all it aims to become—act as a constant spur to 
its improvement. Other ministrations, honorable and 
capable as they may be, do not propose to themselves the 
same objects, of course cannot produce the same results.— 
O. B. Frothingham, in February Atlantic. 


In BermMupA.—I have said that courtesy is the rule in Ber- 


muda. Here is a proof of it. At one time during these 
performances, the crowd surged in front of me, so that I 


could only see a wall of backs and shoulders. A kindly- 
faced and sweet-voiced negro woman, perceiving this, 
touched my shoulder. saying, “ Take my place, lady. You 
cannot see.” “ But,” I answered, “if I do, you will see 


nothing.” ‘“*Oh, that does not matter.” she said, with a 


bright smile. “The lady is a stranger, but I have seen the 


princess a good many times.” Manners in the islands, if 
not hearts, are exceedingly friendly. Everybody, as a rule, 
salutes. No man, be he white or black, passes a lady | 


without lifting his hat. Every child -makes its grave little 


salutation. Negro women, with baskets on their heads, 
give you a word or a smile, as they go by. Little boys and 
girls steal shyly up with gifts of flowers or fruit. Nobody 


is in a hurry, nobody seems to have anything to do; yet 
every one is well clad, and looks happy and contented. 
Julia C. R. Dorr, in December Atlantic. 


Little Wenrity. 


ELLEN T. Lionanp, Editor, Hyde Park, Lil. 


Associate Editors. 
Miss Cora H. CLARKE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


‘ Mus. E. E. MAREAN, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


It is the object of these columns to in¢rease the interest of the young 
reader in finding ** What to see”’ in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding ** What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. | 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all who have the 
privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the things | 


which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


—EEE ee ae 


TRADE FATR. 


Boys, when you are trading marbles or knives, or 
any of those treasures so dear to school children, 
be sure you trade fair. The disposition to be often 
trading is one which it is better to avoid as much 
as possible in the first place. You are pretty sure 
a boy wants to get the best of the bargain some 
way, if he offers to trade. It is not generally for 
simple mutual accommodation and therefore gain to 


“catching” as scarlet fever, and its after effects as 


hard for the character to rid itself of, as for the 
body to get free of the effects of scarlet fever. 


; 


If you get rich slowly, you will know what riches 
are worth; how to use them and how not to lose 
them,—that is, how to take care of them. If you 
never get rich at all, but only comfortably well off, 
probably you are the better and happier that way 


THE FIRST SNOW-FALL. 


——--— 


The snow had begun in the gloaming; 
And busily all the night, 

Had been heaping field and highway, 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine, and fir, and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an Earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm tree, 
Was fringed inch deep with pearl. 


From sheds new roofed with Carrara 
Came chanticleer’s muffled crow, 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s-down. 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


: I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow birds, e 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little headstone stood— 
How the flakes were folding it gently, 
: As did robins the babes in the wood. 
| Up spoke our own little Mabel, 
Saying, “ Father, who makes it snow?” 
And I told of the good All-Father, 


Who cares for us all below. 


| 


| Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow 
When the mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud-like snow, 
Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The sear of that deep-stabbed woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, 


“ The snow that husheth all; 
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Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall.” 


Then with eyes that saw not, I kissed her, 
And she, kissing back, could not know 

That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 


—James Russell Lowell. 


Toby wanted a story. There was nothing pecul- 
iar about that, for Toby always wanted a story. 
If there was anything strange in his demand to- 
night, it was that he wanted something brand new; 
“Little Bo-Peep” had lost its charm, “Sing a 
Song o’ Sixpence ” did not satisfy him, and mamma, 
after suggesting many of the old favorites, to hear 
the reply “no, no, not that,” finally decided to 
draw from her own experience. Soshe told him of 
a little boy who had a nice little kitten—a beauti- 
ful white kitten that would stay up all night to 
catch the troublesome mice, and then wanted to 
curl herself up in a snug corner and rest during the 
day. But this little boy pulled her tail, sat down 
upon her, squeezed her, and tormented her so that 
she could not get a respectable nap. His mamma 
thought this was very naughty, and she had to 
punish him before he would let the kitten alone. 
“And now,” said Toby’s mother, “who do you 
think that boy was?” A very queer look came into 
Toby’s big brown eyes, as he answered slowly—“ I 


—think— it— was —the —boy— in— the—next — 


house.” His mother did not say what she thought, 
but she told him another story about a boy who 


his eyes just dancing with glee—“ Oh, that was me, 


mamma, that was me!”’ 


This story is not a fable, but hasn’t it a moral? 
A. W. J. 


‘THE GREAT WATER-BEETLE’S OPINION 


| 
| 


' 


disobeyed his mother by going near the grate fire, | 


sometimes to throw in papers—just to see the 
blaze, sometimes to take the poker and play in the 
ashes. One day he saw, what perhaps he thought 
a new poker lying on the hearth; it was such a 
bright, pretty red, he started to pick it up, but let it 
drop very quickly, for it burned deep, deep into his 
fingers, so that he cried for nearly an hour with the 
pain. “And who do you think that was, Toby?’ 
With a solemn look Toby answers, “ O—a-——little 
—boy—Jim!”’ 

Then mamma told him of a little boy who diso- 
beyed his mother, and ran into the neighbors’ 
houses every time she let him go out in the yard to 
play—and cried and acted very naughty when she 
sent nurse to bring him home. “Do you know 
that boy, Toby?’ ‘ Yes, I1—think—his-—-name—is 
—Frankie!”’ 

Then mamma told of a good little boy—oh, such 
a lovely boy, who one day lay in his crib for a whole 
hour, trying to sing himself to sleep, who never 
cried a bit when nurse took him away from his 
play to wash and dress him, but played so quietly 
and happily all day—that when mamma came 
home from a visit, nurse declared that there was 
never a better boy than he. Toby’s mother began 
to say—“ and who—” but Toby interrupted her, 


| 


OF FISH AND MEN. 


It is very difficult to describe a pond to people 


who cannot live under water, just as I found it next 


door to impossible to make a minnow I knew, be- 
lieve in dry land. He said, at last, that perhaps 
there might be some little space beyond the pond 
in hot weather, when the water was low, and that 
was the utmost he would allow. But of all cold- 
blooded unconvinceable creatures, the most obstinate 
are fish. 

Men are very different. They do not refuse to 
believe what lies beyond their personal experience. 
I respected the learned doctor and was really sorry 
for the disadvantages under which helabored. That 
a creature of his intelligence should have only two 
eyes, and those not even compound ones—that he 
should not be able to see under water or in the dark 
—that he should not only have nothing like six legs, 
but be quite without wings, so that he could not 
even fly out of his own window for a turn in the 
air on a summer evening—these drawbacks made 
me quite sorry for him; for he had none of the 
minnow’s complacent ignorance. He knew my ad- 
vantages as well as I knew them myself, and bore 
me no ill-will for them.—‘“ Week in a Glass Pond.” 


CALMNESS OF TRUTH. 


All truth is calm, 
Refuge and rock and tower; 

The more of truth the more of calm. 
Its calmness is its power. 


Calmness is truth, 
And truth is calmness still: 
Truth lifts its forehead to the storm, 
Like some eterna! hill. 
—Horatius Bonar. 


The shell-bark hickory is the squirrel’s favorite 
store-house. A quick stroke of axe or sledge upon 
one of these trunks will often dislodge numbers of 
nuts which have been packed away and w 
beneath the loose shags of bark by these provident 
little fellows. I remember a pocketful of nuts thus 
gathered from a single tree in a midwinter ramble 
in the snow-crust; and I remember, too, the scolding 
protest from the interior, and the two black eyes at 
the knot-hole.—“Highways and Byways,” W. H. 
Gibson. 


The man on whom public opinion, anticipating 
the award of the highest tribunal, bestows its ap- 
probation, is the man who labors that he may leave 
other men better and happier than he found them. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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UNITY. 


WMnnouncements. 


ILL SUBSCRIBERS TO UNITY PLEASE 
observe: 


That the subscription price of Unriry ($1.50 per 
annum ) is payable in advance. 


That the date on the address label indicates the 
ee ag TO WHICH the subscription has been 
paid. 

That in case a subscriber wishes his paper discon- 
tinued, law and ethics alike require him first to 
pay all arrearages if any are due. , 


For a few days the CoteGrove Book Co. 
will retail books at greatly reduced prices 
to reduce stock. 


favorably with the more pretentious liter- 
ary papers of the East, and if it keeps on 
in the steady growth that has characterized 
it thus far, it is destined to do much towards 
shaping the literary tastes and establishing 
the standards of culture here in the West. 

King Wells’ picture of the “ Pied Piper 
of Hamelin” has been etched by Mr. Mac- 
beth, and the London ‘publisher of the 
same has obtained permission from Mr. 
Browning to print in a neat little volume 
to accompany each picture, this peer!ess 
child’s poem. It is so peculiarly adapted 
to fascinate the child’s imagination from 
eight to eighty years old. 

WasuinGton [rvinc.—The writings of the 
most honored of American authors are at 


Sample copies of Unrry will be sent free | last made accessible to all readers, and in 


to any address on application. 


A new book from Mark Twain is an- | 


nounced in England. 
Queen Victoria’s new book, “ Life in the 


Highlands,” is to be published sometime 
next month. 


Mr. John Morley’s “Introductory Essay 
on Emerson” is just coming from the press 
of the Macmillans. 


Prof. Williams, of Brown University, is 
engaged upon a new translation of the 
German epic, the “ Niebelungen Lied.” 


It is understood that Charles Lewes, 
George Eliot’s literary executor, will pub- 


lish in the spring a new volume of her 
essays. 


The February Atlantic contains an arti- 
cle by O. B. Frothingham entitled “* Voices 
of Power,” from which we give an extract 
on another page. 


eee 


We may look for an entirely new edition 
of Tennyson’s works soon, corrected 
throughout by the poet himself, and pub- 
lished by the Macmillans. ‘ 


S. 8. Cox has accepted a $75,000 offer 
from a Connecticut publishing house to 
prepare a political history of the country 
from the time of Buchanan’s administra- 
tion. 


Mrs. Bray, the novelist, has left an auto- 
biography. She was aclose friend of Rob- 
ert Southey and corresponded with many 
of the leading litterateurs and artists of the 
earlier and middle part of the present cen- 
tury. 


We are threatened with another novel of 
Washington society, but one which is said 
to give to a Washington winter an aspect 
differing greatly from that presented by 
Mrs. Dahlgren. The book, which is shortly 
to be brought out in Boston, is in the form 
of letters written by a woman in Washing- 


such varied and beautiful forms as to de- 
light the most fastidious taste, and at prices 
so low as to be an astonishment to book- 
buyers, and a consternation to book-sellers, 
of whom the “ Literary Revolution” makes 
no account. As examples, we have “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow” for three cents, 
“ Wolfert’s Roost” ten cents, “ The Sketch 
Book ” 20 cents,—these in paper binding 
but large type; in neat or elegant cloth or 
half Russia bindings, his “ Choice Works” 
are published at prices varying from 30 to 
45 cents, and his complete works (except- 
ing “Life of Washington”) in the superb 
Caxton EpITIon, six volumes, over 5,000 
pages, choice typography, elegant binding, 
for only $4. Specimen pages or large de- 
scriptive catalogue are sent to any appli- 
cant on request, and orders over $5 in 
amount are filled to be paid for after arrival 
and examination, on reasonable evidence 
of good faith being given. Address John 
B. Alden, Publisher, 18 Vesey Street, New 
York.—Com. 


HE WESTERN UNITARIAN DIRECT- 
ORY for 1883-4 is now ready, and can be or- 
dered from Unity Office. Price 10 cents. 


HE UNITARIAN YEAR BOOK FOR 
1884 is for sale at the office of the Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, 135 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, and will be sent post-paid to any address 
for 20 cents. 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL begins its next Academic Year Sep- 
tember 24. The main purpose of the institution is to 
prepare young men for the Unitarian Ministry. 
There is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of 
library, and all necessary expenses are very moder- 
ate. For full particulars apply to 
Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, Meadville, Penn. 


MARTIN LUTHER: 


A Study of Reformation. 


By EDWIN D. MEAD, 
Author of “ The Philosophy of Carlyle,’’ etc. 


An essay upon the significant phases of Luther’s 


life and work, with special reference to present | 
problems of reform; discussing the principles of In- | 


dividualism, Intellectualism and Rationalism, for 
which Luther stood; and the Libertinism, the Old 


Orthodoxy and the New Orthodoxy, with which he | Agent, 


came into conflict. 


Unitarianism? and to illustrate 


i 


66 ITY MISSION.” A NEW SERIES 


of tracts to answer the a What is 


@ Liberal Faith, 
Worship and Life. 


Edited by members of the 


Unity Publishing Committee. 


—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 


Single copy, 5 cents 
Price, } Ten copies, 25 cents. Including postage. 


—ifTow ready -— 


No. 1. “* Natura RELIGION,’’ By J. Vila Blake. 

No.2. ** THe RELIGIon of Jesus,”’ By H. M. Simmons, 

No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 

COVENANTS, ETC. 

No. 4. ** ApouT PRAYER. ”’ 

No. 5. “THe PowrrR OF THE Bap,’ (the Western 
Oonference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) 

No. 6, ‘‘ UNTTARIANISM,—ITS HISTORY AND ITs PRIN- 
CIPLES,”’ by J. C. Learned. 

No.7. “Tue GrowTs or Faitrnu.’’By H. M. Simmons. 


Others to follow. 


— eae sl ae 


—) THE (—- 


Chicago & North-Western 


OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
UNITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 


s the Great Thoroughfare from an 


CHICAGO 


And all points in Northern IUWinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern and Northwestern Jowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michi , Minne- 
sota, Dakota, Manitoba, ntral and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, ps ogee = Sage Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, na, Ja 

the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New 
Zealand, and all principal points {n the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 
With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as t as 
comfg t and safety will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
: Senin and offer to those that use 
em 


SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 


At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 
princes al routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
ugh day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 


modations you will bu our Tickets 
by. ae route AND WI AKE NONE 


For rates for single or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 

ard to all parts of the West, North and 

orthwest, write to General Passenger 
at Chicago, Il. 


we LB Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 
Cloth, 12mo., 194pages. Price $1.25. : HITT 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, i * Goi tea 2d fae Peon saloon Manager. 
The Dial for January contains a large | receipt of price, by the Publisher, W. H. STENNETT 


amount of literary matter that compares GEO. H. ELLIS, Boston. Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


ton to her friends in New York. 


